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them? Auber will not budge from Paris; Rossini roosts 
lazily at Bologna ; Meyerbeer is intractable ; Mendelssohn is 
no more. There is no one in Italy, no one in Germany. The 
managers, then, must perforce look to England ; and which 


of our composers would not be delighted to compose an opera 
for Sophie Cruvelli? 





CRUVELLI. 
The reputation of the new prima donna at Mr. Lumley’s 
establishment is now settled beyond controversy. Sophie Cru- 
velli has shown herself to be a dramatic singer of extraordinary 
genius, an actress scarcely inferior, if inferior to any. She 
has appeared in two characters, essentially different in every 
respect—Fidelio and Norma. Fidelio is the grandest part 
in German opera, Norma the grandest in Italian 
opera. Had Cruvelli only played one of them, the 
partisans of the opposite school might reasonably conclude that 
she was unequal to the other. But she has played both, and 
succeeded in both. She has but one thing now to do, to con- 
stitute her in the estimation of the public, an artist without a 
superior. Having triumphed in Fidelio and in Norma, failure 
in any thing else is unlikely. She must yet, however, achieve 
another step, to stamp her talent as universal. We have a 
lively remembrance of her Rosina, three years ago. Cruvelli 
must play Rosina, must sing “ Una voce,” and declare her- 
self, what we firmly believe her, as great a comic as a tragic 
singer. We have every confidence in the result. 
prophecy was fulfilled, why not the next ? 
We have said so much about Cruvelli’s Fidelio that we have 
nothing left to remark. Her Norma, however, has opened a 
new field for speculation. It is not a more admirable and 















































FIDELIO. 


The reproduction of this masterpiece, in a somewhat new form 
and under circumstances of the greatest interest with which 
the rivalry of the two colossal establishments, that, under 
the name of “ Italian Opera Houses,” find at least half their 
support in the performance of French and German com- 
positions, by German, French, Italian, and even English artists, 
can invest it, justifies a reconsideration of the only dramatic 
work of Beethoven, and an examination of its unbroken chain 
of beauties, which, since the first performance of the opera in 
this country, have kindled the purest delights, and stimulated 
the proudest aspirations of those musicians who, however 
sneered at by critics incapable of appreciating what merit they 
may possess, have striven artistically and not ineffectually to 
form an English school of dramatic music. 

An article in a recent number of the Musical World entered 
at such length into the history of Fidelio as to leave nothing 
to be said upon this part of the subject. 

Of the present performances of the opera at the Italian 

































































Our first 























interesting than an original impersonation, bearing no resem- 
blance whatever to the Norma of Pasta, Malibran, or Grisi. 
It is €ruvelli’s Norma, and to make anything absolutely new 
out of Norma denotes, a priori, a high intelligence and a 
splendid talent, Cruvelli has recreated it. Norma, in her 
hands, is all but one of Shakspere’s women—not more sublime 
than human, not less passionate than grand. We have no 
comparisons to suggest; comparisons are unnecessary and 
obtrusive. We cunclude with the simple assertion that, as a 
display of dramatic and vocal qualities of the loftiest order, the 
Norma of Cruvelli has not been surpassed in our time. It 
has possibly its faults, its weaknesses ; but these only bring out 
its transcendent beauties in more splendid colcurs. 

Our readers will, perhaps, understand why we have refer- 
red so often, and at such length, to the debit of Cruvelli. 
There are many admirable singers whose position can be en- 
dangered by no new comer. But the apparition of real genius 
in the person of one se young and accomplished is a theme for 


theatres it is not the province nor the purpose of this paper to 
speak. But of the novelty of form under which the master- 
piece of dramatic music is now placed before the public, there 
are two things to be adduced. Firstly, the effect of the 
music suffers immensely from the translation of the text. 
This is equally the case, more or less, with all the operas that 
are the most attractive in the repertory of both the theatres 
devoted to Italian performances in this metropolis; but we 
feel that the injury done to Fidelio rises in importance with 
the superiority of the original to all other works that are 
brought forward under the same disadvantageous circumstances. 
In proportion to the difference in the degrees of merit of La 
Fille du Regiment and Fidelio, and to the difference in the 
art-standard by which these, and the variously styled operas of 
Auber, Rossini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer and Weber are to be 

estimated, is the extent of the injury done to their musical ex- 

pression and general effect, by performing them with other 

words than those to which the composers set them. This ob- 


jection would fall to the ground, or at least be considerably 


weakened, were they translated into English, since the advan- 
tage of having the general sense rendered intelligible to an 
English audience would, in some sort, counterbalance 





hope and gratulation. Times have changed. The Italian 
star shines no longer alone in the heavens. New things are 
wanted—-new operas as well as new singers. Who is to write 





the disadvantage of having the particular expression 
occasionally distorted, and the sound of the whole 
modified or entirely changed. The objection would be 
also, in a certain degree, untenable, were the performance 
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’ entrusted exclusively to Italian singers, on the pretext of the 
difficulty experienced in singing in a foreign language—although 
this difficulty should not be greater for them than it is actually 
for the German, French, and English vocalists, who take the 
most important characters in the opera, to sing in Italian. 
Secondly, the interpolation of recitatives, however well 
they may be composed, is strangely out of place, and no argu- 
ment can sanction their introduction. The question is not 
whether Mr. Balfe or Mr. Costa be competent to make addi- 
tions to a work of Beethoven. We will take it for granted 
that the interpolations are the best that could possibly be 
written; they are not the less obtrusive. Fidelio is written 
expressly with a view to the dialogues being spoken, not sung. 
They are so short and concise, as to expedite and relieve the 
several pieces, without dividing them so as to qualify the 
musical character of the work, or even break the connection 
between them. The music is made so to grow out of the dia- 
logues as to suggest the evident idea that Beethoven took into 
consideration the speaking as an essential feature in the general 
design of his work, and we cannot but feel this on hearing a 
complete performance. In those most impassioned situations 
which afford scope tor the highest musical expression, Beetho- 
ven has written recitatives—namely, before the grand aria 
of Leonore in the first act, and before the grand aria of Flo- 
restan in the second; also in a piece of plain declamation 
which has nothing to express, but to speak which would in- 
terrupt the continuity of an extended musical design. Beetho- 
ven has also written recitative in the solo of the Minister in 
the last finale. The introduction of other recitatives mate- 
rially impairs the effect of these. In three places in the opera 
itis ofabsolute and paramount importance that the words should 
be spoken, not sung; the composer’s intention being entirely frus- 
trated by the alteration, and the wonderful dramatic effect of the 
original ruined. These are, first, the accompanied dialogue that 
precedes the duet in A minor in the prison scene, in which, as 
Beethoven wrote the accompaniment, and directed that the 
words should be spoken, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
of his intention: second, in the grand quartet, when, after 
the action has been interrupted by the sounding of the trum- 

t, Jacquino comes breathless to announce the arrival of the 
inister, the effect of which, spoken, is beyond all description 
thrilling, but sung, no less indescribably tame: and third, 
the two lines spoken by Florestan and Leonore, between the 
quartet and the duet in G, which separate them in a manner 
so obviously intentional, that we have the right to speak of it 
as in the highest degree masterly. The tumultuous character 
of the former is divided from the rapturous feeling of the 
latter piece, by these two lines, which, being sung or—which 
is as bad—omitted, these two movements, so remote from 
each other in sentiment, but so closely related in key and so 
like in tempo, become joined together as one piece of music, 
and the effect of monotony takes the place of the most power- 
ful possible contrast. One more argument, or rather another 
stubborn fact, against the propriety of these interpolations, is 
all but all-powerful; namely, that they greatly lengthen the 
opera, and, by giving undue proportion to the unimportant 
parts, materially impair the effect of the whole, and weaken 
the music of Beethoven. As nothing can possibly be said 
to justify the introduction of the ophicleide, long drum, and 
cymbals, into the elaborately complete score of Beethoven, we 
shall leave that matter to those whom it may concern, to settle 
accounts with their own conscience, and make the best of it. 
We proceed to consider Fidelio as it is, not as it is represented. 
We have no hesitation in calling Fidelio the most per- 
fect opera with which we are acquainted, and this we say with 
the immortal Don Giovanni, and a very familiar knowledge 








of its unexceptionable beauties, staring us in the face. _ This 
assertion requires explanation. Don Giovanni isa collection of 
pieces, all of the highest beauty, and all complete in themselves, 
That these several pieces are not designed with any especial 
regard to general relationship, individual contrast, or the 
completeness, the entirety of the whole, is proved—first by the 
evidence of the general effect; second, by the habitual 
omission of one or many of the pieces, without any injury to 
the consistency of the whole ; and lastly, by the fact of Mozart 
having written a large number of pieces for occasional intro~ 
duction, which constitute the appendix of the old printed 
scores, and which he would not have written had he been 
satisfied that the perfection of the original was such as to be 
destroyed by anything added or anything taken away. Fidelio, 
on the contrary, is written with an obvious design to form a 
complete whole; and this design is materially injured, if not 
wholly destroyed, by any omission or interpolation. Not only 
does the earnestness of the music increase, from first to last, 
with the increasing earnestness of the dramatic action; not 
only do the various pieces powerfully relieve each other, by 
contrast of form or of colouring, or by a continuation of the 
same feeling with a modified expression; not only do the 
elaborations of the musician, so richly crowded into the early 
pieces of the opera, yield entirely before the sway of the com- 
poser’s imagination, as the more impassioned portions of the 
story are unfolded by the loftier emotions of the characters 
developed ; each and all of these, and yet other points of 
design which our readers will easily recognise in the course of 
our analysis, indicate the intention of the composer to make a 
complete whole—not a collection of distinct pieces—and will, 
we believe, justify our assertion that Beethoven has succeeded, 
to a greater extent than ‘any other composer whose operas have 
been given in England, in holding our attention from the first 
note to the last, by a chain of ever-growing power, and in 
producing a perfect lyric drama. 

There are two points in which, to a superficial observer, 
the /idelio may appear inferior to the great operatic master- 
pieces of Mozart—first, the comparative rarity of rhythmical 
tune; second, the less decidedly individual character of the 
several personages of the drama. To the first of these it may be 
well answered ; that, though there may be rarity of dunes, 
there is no scarcity of melody of the most intellectual, refined, 
and impassioned character; and that the tunes, beyond ex- 
pression beautiful, as they are, of “ La ci darem,” and “ Vedrai 
carino,” would be as wholly out of place in the exciting 
situations of Fidelio, as they would be in Donna Anna’s 
cry of despair over the dead body of her father, or the awful 
entry of the Ghost in the supper scene of Don Giovanni. The 
concentrated interest of Fidelio to our feeling, and the unex- 
ceptionable fitness of every phrase to its situation, more than 
atone for the absence of sparkling lightness of character in 
the music. For the second point there is also a justification, 
which admits of deeper metaphysical discussion than we are 
able or disposed to undertake, but which may open a fruitful 
field for future speculation. It is only in the indifferent mat- 
ters of life that powerful varieties of character manifest them- 
selves; in situations of the highest passion all men employ the 
same expression. On this ground we feel it to be entirely 
true to dramatic propriety, that, after the unimpassioned pieces 
of the early scenes, in which the personality of Rokko, Mar- 
celline, and Jacquino is distinctly pourtrayed, Beethoven 
should have confined himself to the expression of the words, 
in which he has been almost unprecedently successful, with- 
out attempting to individualise the characters of the different 
persons. 

SET OLE 
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ERNST’S CONCERT. 


Tue Hanover Square Rooms were filled to overflowing on 
Monday night; the great violonist, in addition to his own 
services, having engaged the invaluable assistance of Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Signors Piatti and Bottesini, Mr. Augus- 
tus Braham, and others of lesser note. An excellent band 
was also provided, and the programme presented a highly 
attractive front. Much interest was attached to the fact that 
Ernst had written two new cadences for Beethoven's violin 
concerto, which he was announced to play, and all the con- 
noisseurs and amateurs of the violin at present in London, 
flocked to the concert in consequence. The performance 
opened with the overture to Der Freischutz, played by the 
band in a most spirited and effective manner. Miss Browne 
manufactured the two exquisite airs from Otello, “‘ Assisa aun 
pie d’un salice,” and “Deh! calma, O ciel,” into a sort of 
scena, without producing much effect. This young lady, who 
-is not devoid of talent, should chasten her tendency to 
exaggeration. She should also be warned that a voice forced 
in the upper register loses its quality and power below. 
Mdlle. Ana Zer sang the air of the Queen of Night, from the 
Zauberflote, with such power and extent of voice as to elicit an 
encore. The singing of this lady is more extraordinary than 
agreeable. The great event of the evening was Beethoven's 
concerto. Ernst was never in finer force, in more magical 
play; he seemed to rise with his subject, and to be inspired 
by it. Ernst is the most impulsive of violinists, and hence 
his performances do not always indicate his utmost resources. 
On the present occasion he flung his whole mind and deter- 
mination into his playing. He was listened to with breathless 
attention. Beethoven’s concerto is a work full of inspiration, 
and is extremely complicated—elaborate, in parts. To the 
solo player it offers but few points for display; hence the 
reason for Ernst writing the cadences, But to write cadences 
for Beethoven’s musie and not to sacrifice Beethoven was a 
task of no easy accomplishment, and hazardous withal. Ernst, 
however, who is a thorough musician at heart, and entertains 
the profoundest sympathies for Beethoven’s inspirations, had 
no difficulty to succeed. He wrote the cadences con amore, 
and, while considering the practicability of introducing every 
possible difficulty into his playing, never lost sight of the 
character and style of his author. The concerto itself was 
played magnificently. Ernst’s power and breadth of tone 
were more conspicuous than ever, and his phrasing and ex- 
pression as inimitable. The first cadence is of great length, 
but had it been twice as long it would have been doubly in- 
teresting, so wrapped were the audience in its dazzling effect. 
Henceforth let no one prate of wonders. Ernst, in his new 
cadences has mastered impossibilities. Some of the effects are 
creations, no one ever heard them before. Paganini might 
have had a vision of them on his death-bed, but posterity will 
owe them to Ernst. Shall we attempt to describe them? 
Shall we catch the rainbow, or transfix the wailing of an 
/£olian harp? As soon could we do one as the other, there- 
fore we shall not essay either. Enough to say it is Ernst’s 
most astonishing feat, and having said so, our readers may 
have some idea of the prodigious difficulties mastered with 
infinite ease by the prodigious violinist. | Ernst’s two other 
performances were the Rondo Papageno, and the Pirata fan- 
tasia. Of these—both composed by the great violonist him- 


self—we have spoken so frequently that there is no need to 
enlarge upon their beauties as compositions, 


or the brilliancy 
Ernst retired after the 


concerto with the most tremendous applause, and was recalled 
by the entire audience. He was also immensely applauded 
in the rondo and fantasia. 

Catherine Hayes may be emphatically styled the Queen of 
the Concert Room. The fair and accomplished artist must 
accept the term, part in compliment, part in reproach, seeing 
that she has not, since she achieved her triumphant success 
in Ireland and Rome, given us an opportunity of descanting 
on her great and acknowledged talents on the stage. It is 
our loss, and that of the public in general, that Catherine 
Hayes has not lent her powerful aid to one of the Italian 
Opera Houses. But we must be satisfied with what we get 
in the concert room, the more especially as the time is fast 
approaching when the “ Irish Swan’ sails for America, and 
will leave so many behind her to regret her departure. That 
Catherine Hayes will take Yankeeland by storm we have no 
doubt, and, with fair play for the Irish prima donna, we 
prognosticate as resounding and legitimate a success for her 
as was ever earned by singer. Catherine Hayes has 
claims to the favor and countenance of the Americans, to 
which few others have any pretensions. She is Irish, 
and that is enough to make her obtain a very caed 
mille faltha of a welcome. May her successes be in- 
terminable, and may the bright star of Erin shed a light 
and a glory from north to south throughout the Great 
Western Continent. Above all, may she not be lost in the 
prairies, or devoured in the effulgence of one of Barnum’s 
Comets, but return to us light in heart, weighed down by 
dollars, with her voice beautiful, and ripened by the Colum- 
bian gales. Whoever heard Catherine Hayes sing on Mon- 
day evening would have_set down the last wish as entirely 
useless, since her voice seemed to stand in no need of im- 
provement, She sang admirably, nay, magnificently ; and 
produced an immense sensation. The “ Ah! mon fils” (given 
by particular desire, in consequence of the impression created 
at her own concert), was rendered with irresistible effect, and 
set off the extensive compass of her voice and her dramatic 
energy to the greatest advantage. The clearness and bril- 
liancy of the upper notes contrasted strongly with the power 
and depth of the contralto voice. Catherine Hayes invari- 
ably sings in tune. Of how many singers can this be affirmed ? 
Her second song was the famous “ Ah! non giunge,” in which 
she essayed a totally different style of vocalization. Few 
essays in the brilliant school of singing could surpass this 
display. The feats of fioriture were dazzling, and the long 
shake towards the end, spun out to the finest vocal thread, 
was quite magical. Loud and general applause followed 
both of Catherine Hayes’s efforts, and she was recalled with 
enthusiasm after each. 

Mr. Augustus Braham sang “ Deeper and Deeper Still,” 
and exhibited his magnificent voice to the ~greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Mdlle. Graumann introduced a very pleasing and attractive 
ballad by F. Mori, which she fsang tastefully and with ex- 
pression. Madame Marra gave two lieder by an unknown 
composer, and displayed a charming soprano voice, and con- 
siderable musical feeling. Herr Reichart was favourably re~ 
ceived in a Romance by Pacini, and M. Stockhausen sang 
two lieder by Mendelssohn and Schubert. 

A duetto for violoncello and contra basso, by the two lion 
performers, Piatti and Bottesini, created a furore. It was as 
though—to depart from our lion metaphor—a rhinoceros 
contended with an elephant, and neither could obtain the 





of effect produced in the playing. 


mastery. Such an instrumental trial of strength was perhaps 
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never before witnessed, Had Paganini come to life, and 
fiddle in hand encountered Ernst, the struggle for priority 
could scarcely have excited more interest, or created more 


applause. Each artist was on his metal, and surpassed him- 
self. Italian art was never made more manifest, or rendered 


more triumphant than on this occasion. To describe the 
performance is impossible; to describe the effect on the au- 
dience is equally impossible. Not dealing in impossibilities 
we shall attempt neither, but consign both to the imagination 
of our readers. 

M. Silas played the andante and finale from his concerto 
in C minor, and was ably assisted by the band. The two 
movements are excellent specimens of the young and talented 
composer’s style. . 

In addition to the overture to Der Freyschutz, the band 
performed a MS. overture by Mr. Lavenu—a clever and 
spirited work—and the march from 4A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mr, Lavenu and Mr. Eckert conducted: Mr. Willy 
led. 








HOELZEL. 


Herr Hoelzel, one of the popular song composers of Ger- 
many, who is also favourably known as a concert-singer, 
laves to-morrow for Vienna. He has been in London some 
weeks, attracted, like so many of his compatriots, by the 
Great Exhibition of all Nations. Wherever Herr Hoelzel 
has sung he has been well received, and his compositions 
have been much admired. Three of them are before 
us, two to English and one to German words—‘‘ Quick, 
we have but a second,” a drinking song; “My heart is 
far at sea,” a ballad; and “Im Kahne,” a lied. They 
are to be admired, not merely for their lively and fluent 
melody, but for the manner, at once simple and effective, in 
which the pianoforte accompaniments are written. Our favou- 
rite of the three is the drinking song, which is remarkable 
for spirit and geniality ; but all of them merit the attention 
of our public vocalists, who too often throw away thir abi- 
lity on much inferior music. 
















































Dramatic Dutelligence. 
FrencH Prays.—Sr. James's THEatrE.—If we have not 
heralded the arrival of Mdlle. Rachel as we did some few 
years back, it is not that we appreciate the great lragédienne 
less; the contrary is the fact, for the more we see her, the 
more do we find subject for praise ; the more we study her 
acting, the more astonished are we at the perfection revealed. 
But we have of late yefrs got so accustomed to her yearly 
visit that we take it as a matter of course, and in consequence 
treat her as people do their best friends, without ceremony 
and with a hearty welcome. On Monday last, Mdlle. Rachel 
made her first appearance this season, in the character of 
Phédre, We know of no part in which the great actress ap- 
pears to better advantage, as well from the interest of the 
piece itself, which contains more action than is usually found 
in French tragedy, as from the varied nature of the part, re- 
quiring a complete command of the most tender as well as of the 
most violent emotions, and demanding in the actress a con- 
tinuous exertion to sustain the character. We have at various 
times dwelt on the piece, now as well known in this country 
as any of those of Shakspere (would that he could find such an 
interpretress !) we shall therefore in the present instance con- 


fine ourselves exclusively to Mdlle. Rachel’s interpretation of 
her part, recording such new effects as more mature study has 
developed in her acting. Phédre appears in the second scene 
overwhelmed with sorrow and despair, and yielding to the 
prayer of Oenone confides to her, her love for Hippolyte. 
Mdlle. Rachel threw a powerful interest into this long de- 
scription of her struggles between love and remorse. She 
seemed as one who is exhausted by a gigantic effort in which 
the nerves have been completely shattered, and who feels pre- 
destined to some horrible fate; her whole frame thrilled with 
emotion when in the narrative of her sufferings any allusion 
was made to the object of her guilty passion. Terrified at 
the greatness of her iniquity, and yet appears powerless to 
avert her destiny. There was a world of unutterable woe in 
the trembling, hollow accents with which she uttered her last 
resolve, ‘ Soleil, je te viens voir r la derniére fois, which 
was given in a tone of anguish which created a strong feelin g 
of compassion for this victim of the hatred of Venus, we ha 

almost said of sympathy, which is still further heightened 
when she describes the tortures she has undergone, and her 
fruitless efforts to conquer her incestuous love, A _ fine 
burst of passion followed the mention by Oenone of the 
name of Hippolyte, and the triumph was so much the more 
meritorious in the actress, that the passage itself is mere clap- 
trap. The declaration of her love, in the second act, was dis- 
tinguished by the most exquisite and most delicate nuances of 
tenderness and feeling. It is in such efforts that Mdlle 
Rachel seems to us to have made marked progress, by a more 
complete elaboration of the details of the character. Un- 
doubtedly her violent passages were delivered with no diminu- 
tion of pathos or energy; but in those delicate touches which 
mark the more subtle working of the inward soul—in those 
scenes where the poet has scarcely dared to cope with his sub- 
ject, in which, indeed, language is unable to express the sensa- 
tions or delineate the outpourings and yearnings of the heart—in 
scenes like this declaration of her passion, in which she dares not 
boldly speak out, for the tongue refuses to divulge the feelings 
which wander on the lips, and yet are ever uppermost in the 
mind—we marked the improved genius of Mdlle. Rachel, and 
found that she had invested her impersonation with a more 
touching, a more tender, a more womanly character. Malle. 
Rachel not only utters the words written by Racine, but also 
conveys his hidden meaning—she fills up the portrait which 
he could only sketch out, and makes of it a most finished, a 
perfect ensemble. It is not in her words alone that we find 
the declaration of her burning passion, her love is best depicted 
in her eyes, in her attitude, in her gestures. She is by turns 
eloquent and tender, submissive and haughty ; she pleads for 
her son’s life, but—and here we mark the admirable tact of 
the actress—her words fell coldly from her lips; her appeal 
was passionless ; she clearly conveyed that this was a mere 
pretence, and that the real object of her discourse was to raise 
a reciprocal feeling in the breast of Hippolyte. How admir- 
ably she wupensa the first dawnings of her affection ; how 
delicately she explained her assumed hatred; and as she 
warmed with her subject, her love seemed to ooze out from 
every pore—from her flashing eye—from her suppliant hands 
—from her quivering limbs—as she bent forward to catch the 
faintest shadow of hope ; and more than all, how bitter her 
despair and anguish when repulsed! How thrilling were her 
accents when she exclaimed—*“ Ah! cruel, tu m'as trop 
entendu.” This scene was wound up to the highest pitch of 
horror when she snatched the sword from the scabbard and 
rushed forth to kill herself. This scene, we say again, was 
a master-piece of conception ; it was elaborated with consum- 





mate tact and a powerful appreciation of character, joined to a 
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perfect sentiment of the situation. It was remarkable by a minute 
attention to details which contributed to form a most complete 
whole. The same remarks apply also to the third act, when 
she learned the arrival of Theseus. The horror at this accu 
mulation of crime was painted with startling truthfulness 
nor was her jealousy on being apprised of the love of Hippolyte 
for Aricie less fearfully’ pourtrayed. Mdlle. Rachel's deli- 
very of the soliloquy with her immortal ancestors, in the fourth 
act, was sublime. No words can give the faintest idea of her 
reading of what is perhaps one of the finest conceptions in 
the French language. The passage commences with ‘‘ Ou me 
cacher.” We shall never forget the terror depicted on her 
countenance, when she fancies herself in presence of her ances- 
tor, Minos, awaiting his sentence ; nor the prostration of all 
animation when she appears before Theseus and confesses her 
crime, after having taken the deadly poison. Loud and con- 
tinuous applause was bestowed on Mademoiselle Rachel, and 
when the curtain fell, a simultaneous burst of enthusiasm re- 
called the great actress before the audience. On Wednesday, 
Bajazet was performed, Madlle. Rachel taking the part of 
Roxane. This selection was judicious inasmuch as this part 
gives an opportunity for a display of one of Madlle. Rachel’s 
- characteristics,—her cutting irony, which was admirably 
eveloped in the scene of reproach and recrimination which 
follows her discovery of the infidelity of Bajazet. The tender 
scenes were equally well pourtrayed; but the triumph of the 
actress was undoubtedly her sortez, which she uttered with 
intense violence and ungovernable fury. The suspicious cha- 
racter of Roxane, her penetration in detecting the hostile de- 
signs of her adversaries, her contempt of the consequences of 
her actions, were exhibited by the actress with wonderful tact, 
and presented an unrivalled triumph in histrionic art. Not a 
seat was unoccupied in the house ; and the audience composed 
of the élite of European society, however much at variance 
on other questions, were on these occasions united in heart and 
soul in applauding this child of genius, this impersonation of 
the tragic muse. J. de C——. 
Princgss’s.—Dumas’s play, “ Madlle. de belle Isle” has 
already become, through the influence of Rachel and the French 
Theatre, pretty well known to the dramatic circles of London. 
The piece, a translation of which under the title of * The 
Duke's Wager,” was produced here on Wednesday, is written 
with even more than the usual ingenuity of construction 
peculiar to French dramas of the kind. For the benefit of such 
of our readers as may not have seen the French play, we give 
a brief abstract of the story, which turns on the jealousy 
manifested by a young officer, Laon St. Mars (Mr. C. Kean) 
towards Lestelle, his betrothed wife (Mrs. C. Kean), The 
profligate, although not altogetherJheartless, Duke of Richelieu 
(Mr. A. Wigan) has laid a wager that he will obtain a mid- 
night interview with the young lady in her own apartment. 
is interview, the Marchioness de St. Prie (Mrs. Winstanley), 
a discarded mistress of the Duke, is resolved to prevent. 
Lestelle has a father confined in the Bastille. The Marchioness, 
by means of the signet ring of the Duke of Bourbon, the prime 
minister, obtains for Lestelle, the privilege of visiting her 
father in the Bastille, on the very night that the Duke’s wager 
is to be decided. Having thus secured the absence of her 
protégé, she contrives, by means of a darkened room, to 
pass herself on the Duke for Lestelle. Richelieu fancies he 
has triumphed, and a boastful letter that he writes on the 
occasion, falling into the hands of Laon, his suspicions are 
strongly excited against Lestelle, who, being unable to ex- 
culpate herself, by reason of a promise not to divulge her 
visit to the Bastille, lest it should place the Marchioness in 


which is redoubled when a ring is produced by the Duke, 
which he has obtained in the dark from the Marchioness’s 
hand, and which Lestelle had exchanged with her for the 
Minister’s signet, which was to obtain admission to her 
father. Laon now leaves her and challenges the Duke, but as 
they are prevented from fighting by the interposition of the 
authorities, they determine to decide their quarrel with the 
dice-box, the loser in three throws engaging to destroy him- 
self within six hours. The chance is against Laon, who 
employs the brief interval of life left him, in an interview with 
Lestelle. Meantime, the Duke of Bourbon being suddenly 
removed from the ministry, she is now enabled to exculpate 
herself by disclosing her secret, and Laon, freed from his sus- 
picions, is released from his vow of self-destruction, by the 
profligate, though good natured, Richelieu. 

Through the first three acts, the story progresses with un- 
wavering interest and continuity. The last two acts, com- 
pared with what precedes them, hang fire a little. The duel 
by the dice box, with its cold-blooded ferocity and indifference, 
is unnatural and distasteful to an English audience, because it 
is inimical to English feelings. M- Dumas’s language is 
more remarkable for point and elegance in the lighter 
portions than for vigour and concentration in the more 
serious scenes. Some of Richelieu’s bon mots are both pertinent 
and fanciful. His exclamation on. descending from the 
lady’s window, by means of a vine, may serve as an ex- 
ample—“ Venus took me up and Bacchus has brought me 
down.” With regard to the impassioned scenes, it must be 
allowed that English ears, trained in the unrivalled beauty 
and strength of their native dramatic poetry, may possibly be 
a little spoiled in this respect. Mrs. C. Kean’s conception 
of Lestelle differs from that of Rachel; but if the former 
lady’s performance of Wednesday lacked something of the dig- 
nity and elevation of her incomparable rival, it made abundant 
amends in its simplicity and homeliness. Rachel’s tragedy 
is heroic—Mrs. Kean’s is domestic—the searing and blight of 
the household affections. 

Mr, A. Wigan’s Richelieu is pointed and easy, but he 
should contrive to infuse into his manner a little more of the 
polished elegance of the courtier. The mise en scene is 
beyond praise. A scene of the Marchioness’s saloon, lighted 
up, combines taste and magnificence in as large a proportion 
as we ever remember to have seen on the stage. The play 
was listened to with profound attention by a house crowded 
from floor to roof, and was received at the fall of the curtain 
with marks of the most decided success. After the performers 
had been called forward, and Mr. Slous, the translator, 
acknowledged from his box a similar compliment. 
Haymarket.—“ The Crown Diamonds” has been repeated 
here four times during the week. Miss Louisa Pyne looks 
and sings as charmingly as ever. Although we think more 
finished and experienced contraltos might have been found 
than Miss Harriet Cawse, it would be unjust to deny to this 
lady considerable ability, histrionic as well as vocal. The 
orchestra is improving, the defects we hinted at last week are 
now disappearing under the experienced conductorship of Mr. 
Mellon. The house has been exceedingly well attended. 
ApELPHI.—The history of the comic operetta produced at 
this theatre under the title of Good Night, Signor Pantalon, 
is somewhat singular. The English of Twice Killed, from 
the pen of Mr. Oxenford, brought out at the Olympic about 
sixteen years ago, and since acted at various theatres, includ- 
ing the Royal one in Windsor Castle, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley as the chief characters, seems recently to have attracted 
the attention of the French dramatist, M. Lockroy. Omit- 
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modern England to the Venice of the last century, and naming 
the dramatis persone after the traditional characters of old 
Italian comedy, he has made of the farce the libretto of a comic 
opera, to which M. A. Grisar composed the music, and which, 
produced at-the Parisian Opera Comique last February, has 
continued to be performed without intermission till the present 
day. This opera is now re-translated into English, and has 
been brought out, with all the music, at the Adelphi. 

The performance of a comic opera, with regular concerted 
pieces, is no very easy task for a non-operatic company, and 
it is surprising how well it was done by the Adelphi artists. 
The Fanny Pepper of the old farce elevated into a Columbine, 
dressed in delicate attire and daintily powdered, was excel- 
lently represented by Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, whose song 
was the most effective solo in the piece. The demonstrations 
of terror, on finding herself an accomplice in the double mur- 
der, were very nicely managed, and brought out into strong 
relief the solid terror of Mr. Paul Bedford, who played the 
“Doctor,” the Euclid Facile of the English farce. Miss 
Woolgar as Reckless, alias Lelio, was the smartest of auda- 
cious lovers, sparkling with the fascinations of a white suit 
trimmed with silver, and facing all difficulties with the most 
nimble audacity. The other ladies were well represented by 
Miss Collins and Miss Laura Honey, while Signor Pantalon, 
the gentleman, who is disturbed while sleeping on the sofa, 
and who in the new version of the tale is made the father of 
the sleeper beneath, is played with grotesque drollery by Mr. 
Honey. The music is light and pleasing, and evinces that 
talent for illustrating dramatic situation peculiar to French 
composers. It was well sung, all the actors preserving the 
humour of the characters and their vicissitudes. The dresses 
were in elegant style, carrying the audience back to those 
quaint days of swords, powder, and high-heeled shoes, to 
which Mr. Thackeray is now so powerfully calling the at- 
tention of the metropolis. 

The operetta, which may be improved by a curtailment of 
the earlier portion, was received with favour by a crowded 
audience. 

Drury Lane THEATRE re-opens on Monday, with a new 
play entitled « Ingomar the Barbarian,” the principal part will 
be sustained by Mr. Anderson. “Azael, the Prodigal,” in 
which Mr. Anderson will resume his original character, will 
be the half-price attraction for the Whitsuntide holiday 
makers. 

VauxHALL.—A grand bal masque was given on Thursday, 
(Ascot cup day), which was highly attractive. The fine 
weather has proved very beneficial to the Royal property, 
the visitors have, during the week, been very numerous. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
NORMA—SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


After the triumphant success achieved by Sophie Cruvelli in 
Fidelio it was natural to be expected that an unusual amount 
of interest would attach to her appearance in a second part ; 
nor was the interest in the least abated when Norma was 
announced for her second performance. In fact, we have sel- 
dom known so much real curiosity excited about any event 
connected with operatic matters, even though there was no 
great difference of opinion as to the anticipated result. Some, 
certainly with a show of reason, argued that as Leonora and 
Norma wete two totally distinct characters, as Beethoven’s 
music was very different from Bellini’s, and the talent re- 
quired for the impersonations of so opposite a nature, 1t was 





possible that Sophie Cruvelli might be found wanting in 
Norma, from the fact of her being so transcendent in Leonora. 
Schroeder-Devrient, it was remembered, was admirable in 
Fidelio only, all her other assumptions being inferior. None 
of the celebrated Italian artists had ever attempted Fidelio, 
excepting Malibran (who was no Italian), who triumphed 
over all styles and all schools; and as Malibrans were not to 
be found every day, the chances were against Cruvelli, that her 
Norma would prove a great success. We are pleased to say 
that all speculation on the subject was soon completely set at 
rest. Before the first act of Norma was over, Sophie Cru- 
velli demonstrated that she was as profound a mistress of the 
grand as of the romantic school of acting, as perfect an inter- 
preter of the brilliant as of the classic school of music. 

We are not now writing under the influence of unusual 
excitement. We are not entering upon our habitual task, after 
having risen from the performance with our hearts and eyes 
filled with the singer. We have not hurried away from the 
intoxications of the stage, with our senses dazzled and our 
brains reeling. We are not writing one, two, or three hours 
after we had seen and heard Norma. Days have passed over, 
a week has flown by since that event. We need not, there- 
fore, improvise an apostrophe, but descending from Pegasus, 
take our seat upon the tripod. 

The recollection of Cruvellis Norma induces us to 
consider our own fitness for the critieal office. Are we 
qualified to animadvert upon such a performance in all 
its details, its subtleties, and its profundities? What do 
we possess that should enable us to set our ay ae side 
by side with so much lofty genius, with such consummate 
art, such power, vitality, and observation? Would not the 
critic do well if he pondered awhile before hazarding an 
opinion on such an artist—would he not do better if he hesi- 
tated long before he gave a dissentient voice? Unhappily we 
critics are not men imbued with modesty. We never con- 
template how much, or how little, we know of the art about 
which we write, or how much it is necessary to know. It is 
enough, if we have general ideas ; these are sufficient for the 
public. Is there one critic in a thousand capable of — 
in all its depths, grasping in all its grandeur, the Lear 
Macready, the Phédre of Rachel, the Norma of Cruvelli? 
Do not the critics, for the most part, draw their conclusions 
from the general effect produced, from certain received con- 
ventionalities, supposed indispensible, from parts rather than 
the whole? Do they not take a superficial view, looking 
only at the surface? After all what more can be expected 
from writers, who, generally speaking, are by no means 
thoroughly versed in the art they profess to criticise, who 
bring neither love, enthusiasm, nor observation to their la- 
bours ? 

Had there being any difference of opinion about Cruvelli in 
the articles of the press, it might have been imagined that we 
were setting ourselves up as advocates of the new Norma. No 
such thing. Every paper was loud in her praise, and in some 
instances the writers were fired with real enthusiasm. What 
we object to, and what called for the remarks contained in the 
above paragraph, was the air of patronage and condescension 
with which, even in their most fervid eulogies, some of Mes- 
sieurs, the critics, extended the hand to the singer. Now to 
us this is far more preposterous than downright censure. But 
such is always the case, when incapacity undertakes to point 
the road to genius. The public after all are the true critics, 
and the journalists, in the end, must bow to them, and 
subscribe to their fiat. 


And what must be the fiat of the public >—what the opinion 
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of all truly capable of judging of the singer’s talents—musi- 
cians, and professors of song, and composers for the voice, and 
actors of choice—lovers of Macready and Rachel ?—that 
Cruvelli, without a single exception, is the greatest Norma 
which the stage has produced. Many, we have no doubt, will 
be startled at this assertion ; but they will live to be convinced, 
and will echo what has been just pronounced. We were no false 
prophets when we predicted the future of Alboni. We were 
not much mistaken when we foretold Tamberlik’s greatness. 
It is not often we are oracular. We do not pronounce opinions, 
ex-cathedré, until we are tolerably assured of their sound- 
ness. We now assert, unhesitatingly, that Sophie Cruvelli will 
be acknowledged before long the great singer of the age, 

Although we are diffident of entering into an analysis of 
Cruvelli’s Norma, we can speak of the effect it produced upon 
ourselves and others. As far as concerned ourselves, we were 
never more profoundly moved by any performance. What 
impressed us most we cannot say. The grandeur and sublimity 
of the acting was so interfused with the incomparable and 
rapturous singing that we could not—cannot even now, when 
our enthusiasm has cooled—select either acting or singing for 
individual praise. Both together constituted a perfect and com- 
plete whole, such as, we feel assured, we never witnessed 
before. . 

The principal beauty of Cruvelli’s Norma, as it appears to 
us, is the classic grandeur and power with which it is sus- 
tained throughout. It is impossible to believe that in the 
sublime transfiguration of the Druid Priestess we behold the 
same artist who supported the tender and devoted wife, 
shrinking from universal observation, and made heroic only by 
holy love. It is impossible to imagine that underneath the 
towering dignity, the loftiness of deportment, the severity of 
look, as shown in the delineation of Norma, we have before 
us the gentle, feminine, real and simple Leonora, who goes 
on errands and runs to open prison doors. How opposite in 
their natures are the two parts of Norma and Leonora! Not 
less far asunder in everything which constitutes character 
than in dress. And this is the reason why no artist, previous 
to Cruvelli, ever attempted the two assumptions with any 
degree of success, except Malibran ; and with that great singer 
the performances were equal. So it is with Cruvelli. You 
cannot say which is best—Leonora, or Norma! Both are im- 
bued with the divinest inspiration ; both are pregnant with 
the profoundest insight into the human heart; both are 
instinct with life and truth. 

When Cruvelli comes on in the first scene of Norma, your 
eyes are instantaneously filled with a great presence. The 
tall and singularly graceful form, the intellectual and beauti- 
ful countenance, the proud head and inspired look, the ease 
and dignity of the motions, and the reposeful attitudes, re- 
calling the finest sculptures of Greece, constitute a picture 
acm | sublime. Sophie Cruvelli wins your heart with a 

ook. Before she utters a word she has taken you captive in 

her thralls. You are her slave for ever; but she will not 
drag you at her chariot wheels. She will keep her serfs for 
ever captivated by her genius, but she will not use them un- 
kindly. Sophie is as good as she is great ; consequently she 
must be one of the best girls in the world. 

There is nothing in Cruvelli’s Norma we admire more than 
the affecting manner in which she clings to her children. Here 
the great heart of the mother shows itself with irresistible effect. 
Cruvelli, in this respect, as in every other, proves herself an 
original thinker. In all other Normas we always considered 
that the children were treated with strange indifference. 
Cruvelli has struck a new chord in the character of Norma. 
She has made the mother’s love a principal element in the 





impersonation. That she is right there can be no doubt. 
Peruse the book, and behold the effect. 

To mention the beauties we discovered in Cruvelli’s Norma, 
would be to fill the pages of the Musical World with praises 
on the singer and actress, which we shall not attempt, and do 
not desire. All we would do, as conscientious critics and 
strenuous supporters of the great in all art, is to impress 
upon our readers the necessity of going to see and hear 
Cruvelli, and if they do not find her all we have described, 
provided they go unprejudiced and with free judgments, let 
them evermore set us down as unsafe guardians of the trust 
reposed in our opinions by the public. We have some credit— 
we are proud to own it—and would stake its existence on the 
truths we have above advanced. 


So far for ourselves. The effect produced on the public by 
Sophie Eruvelli in her first performance of Norma may be 
briefly discussed. Immediately before her entrance the house 
was hushed into breathless silence. As soon as she appeared 
she was saluted by a tremendous burst of applause, Even in 
her obeisance to the public she did not lose sight of the 
character she was assuming. Her slight act of deference had 
in it infinite haughtiness and dignity. The act and the mode 
of doing it brought to our recollection Macready in his first 
entrance in Coriolanus, when, although the audience cheered 
him for several minutes, he never turned round, and only ac« 
knowledged their applause by an imperceptible bending of the 
head. Indeed, on several occasions, both in Fidelio and Norma, 
Cruvelli reminded us forcibly of Macready, in her abstraction, 
and in her intense appreciation of character. A slight tremus 
lousness, which, however, did not interfere with her intonation 
in the smallest degree, might have been observed in the opening 
invocation ; this soon gave way, and complete confidence was 
established. The invocation was powerfully and grandly de- 
livered, and with an entire new reading. We shall refer more 
circumstantially to this and other particulars next week, when 
we shall enter more fully into details of the performances. 
The first great hit of the night was produced in the cabaletta 
to the “ Casta Diva.” Cruvelli had worked the effect up to 
a climax with the most consummate art, and never was con« 
summate art responded to with more enthusiasm, and never 
was enthusiasm more legitimately won. As a mere effort 
of vocalization the ‘Casta Diva” was astonishing, but the 
mind which shone through all made it irresistible. We never 
heard such a sensation produced in Bellini’s scena, even b 
Jenny Lind, who sang it so splendidly. After this bril- 
liant display, Cruvelli’s performance may be termed a grand 
chain of triumphs which increased in intensity to the fall of 
the curtain in the second act. The pieces which obtained the 
most applause were “ O non tremare,” enthusiastically encored, 
but not repeated, owing to some mistake ; the whole of the 
following scene ; the long duet with Adalgisa in the second 
act, and the last scene. fn all of these Cruvelli elicited im- 
mense applause, and a general recall after each. At the end 
of the operas she was summoned three separate times before the 
curtain. 


We would fain enter more deeply into the merits of a pers 
formance which has filled us with intense delight and surprise. 
We shall, however, forbear until next week, when we pro- 
mise our readers a more lengthy analysis. We saw Sophie 
Cruvelli last night a second time in Norma. Again were we 
impressed with its entire originality, its profound and manifold 
beauties, its classic grandeur, its subtlety, its intensity, its 
individuality. Again were we enraptured with the tones of 
the divine voice, so powerful, so sympathetic. Again did we 
feel ourselves elevated above all criticism by passion and energy, 
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almost superhuman, by truthfulness which has never been sur- 
passed, by ideality, which only belongs to the loftiest genius. 
If Cruvelli had only spoken the words instead of singing them, 
her performance might have been placed side by side with the 
grandest impersonations of Rachel. 


Having noticed the principal events of the week, we hasten 
to record the other performances, which possessed great, if not 
equal interest. On Tuesday the T're Nozze was repeated and 
proved highl7 attractive. Sontag was as irresistible as ever ; 
Lablache as unguent and titanic, and the other artists in 
their best vein. The opera was received throughout with 
great favor, and Sontag recalled manifold times. 


On Wednesday the third Soirce Extraordinaire was given. 
Fidelio and Sophie Cruvelli attracted a dense and fashionable 
audience. The performance created immense interest from 
beginning to end. Cruvelli was recalled after each act, and 
three times after the grand duet in the prison scene. Sims 
Reeves, also, came in for his due share of applause. Coletti 
improves in Pizarro. The ensemble was good, but why have 
the principals absconded from the “ Prisoners Chorus?” 
Three acts of Gustave followed, in which Madame Fiorentini 
was incapacitated from appearing by indisposition. This was 
a decided drawback to the evening’s entertainment, many 
of the visitors, no doubt, being desirous to hear the fair and 
accomplished artiste. Mdlle. Caroline Duprez was in excellent 
voice and sang the page’s music with charming effect. Carlotta 
Grisi in the pas de follies, created the usual enthusiasm. 

On Thursday, Don Pasquale was given for the first time 
this season. Norina is one of Sontag’s most delightful imper- 
sonations, and the music suits her voice and style to perfection. 
The accomplished artist was never in finer force and never 
warbled with more irresistible effect. All through the opera 
her singing was inimitable, and the finale, a brilliant and 
dazzling display of vocalization, excited the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. To speak of Lablache’s vocal and 
histrionic thunders and wonders in the Don is unnecessary : 
they are stereotyped in the public mind, and cannot pass into 
oblivion. Signor Ferranti made an excellent Doctor Mala- 
testa, and Calzolari displayed unusual spirit in Ernesto. He 
was enthusiastically encored in the Come e genlil, which he 
sang most charmingly. 

The last act of the Lucia was also given for Mdlle Caroline 
Duprez and Sims Reeves, in which both artists were loudly 
applauded. 

Norma was repeated last night, with two acts of Masaniello. 


The ballet performances of the week present nothing new. 

Carlotta Grisi, upon whose exquisite talent every adjective 
in the vocabulary of praise has been lavished in the vain hope 
of describing that which is indescribable in language—Carlotta 
Grisi, the most incomparable dancer the world has seen—Car- 
lotta Grisi, the poetess, whose feet are wings that bear her to 
the highest sphere of ideal beauty—Carlotta Grisi, who, in 
short, is Carlotta Grisi, to be more than which is impossible, to 
be less than which would be not to be herself—is about to leave 
us; she takes her benefit, and makes her last appearance this 
season on Wednesday. The ballet will be, as the heaven 
without the moon, illumined by the faint light of small and dis- 
tant stars ; or as the earth at mid-day, when the sun is three 
parts of him eclipsed ; or as the light of heaven to the eye— 
quenched ; or as the future to him that doubteth he has a soul ; 
or as the universe to Demogorgon which sensed not ; or as the 
bed of a late sea parched up by a sun-quake. 


Auber’s Enfant Prodigue is announced for Thursday. 








Comique, has been — to strengthen the cast, which 
includes Sontag, Massol, Gardoni, Coletti, &c. 
The whole resources of the establishment will be made 
available to give eclat to the chef d’auvre of Auber. 
D. R. 


eee 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Fidelio was repeated on Saturday night, to a crowded house, 
and with increased success. We have nothing new at present 
to say about the execution, and as Mr. Macfarren has this week 
commenced a series of papers on the masterpiece of Beethoven, 
we consign to his superior judgment all that relates to the 
drama and the music. 

The indisposition of Mario caused Norma to be substituted 
in place of Lucrezia Borgia, which had been announced for 
Tuesday night. Th: house was crowded by a brilliant au- 
dience, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that the change 
did not give rise to any great amount of disappointment. 
Norma is justly regarded as one of the greatest pvrts of Grisi, 
who, to the classic model bequeathed by Pasta, has added 
much that is undoubtedly her own. As a display of insulted 
dignity and impetuous feeling, the Norma of Grisi has never 
been surpassed by any representation on the lyric: beards. It 
is an overwhelming burst of passion from beginning to end. 
All m‘nor considerations are merged, or wholly lost, in the one 
grand sentiment. There is no attempt at elaboration of de- 
tails; one colour is predominant, one end pursued, and the 
whole presents a striking and magnificent picture. It will not 
be forgotten that in 1847, when Jenny Lind played Norma 
in another place, Grisi, who had almost stamped the part with 
her own image came forward and made an old triumph 
a new one, by means of the irresistible sway she held 
over the public, who could not see, and refused to admit 
any other possible realization of the character of the Druid 
priestess than that to which they had been accustomed. 
A more formidable opposition, in the far deeper, more 
finished, poetical, suggestive, and intellectual impersonation 
of another aspirant, who at the present moment attracts so 
large a share of public attention, has only tended to produce the 
same effect upon Grisii Her Norma is as glowing and 
splendid as ever, and on Tuesday night raised the same de- 
gree of enthusiasm as on previous occasions. It would be 
superfluous to enter into details about a performance so univer- 
sally known. We need only say that each and all of the 
great points came out with the accustomed strength, and ex- 
cited the accustomed emotion. The “Casta Diva” was im- 
mensely applauded ; the “Oh non tremare” (in the ¢rio) 
vociferously encored; the “Vanne si” (where Norma re- 
proaches Po!lio) received with cheers; and the fall of the 
curtain, on the first act, followed by an unanimous call for 
“ Grisi,” who came forward amidst reiterated plaudits. In 
the second act, the forcible points are not so numerous; but 
the duet “ Deh con te,” with Adalgisa, produced a large sha: e 
of approbation, while the final duet with Pollio (the well- 
known ‘Qual cor tradisti”) and the appeal to Oroveso, 
“ Deh ! non volerli vittime,” where Norma intercedes for her 
children, sung and acted with intense feeling, roused the 
audience to a secend exhibition of enthusiasm ; and again, at 
the fall of the curtain, Gr si was compelled to reappear, not 
once but twice, to receive handfuls of bouquets and continued 
peals of applause. 

The rest of the opera was remarkably well played. Tam- 





Madame Ugalde the celebrated prima donna of the Opera 





berlik’s Polli> is by many ar the best we remember. 
He invests that very ungrateful part with such an interest 
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that, at the end of the opera, the audience rather sympathize 
with the misfortunes of the Roman Proconsul than despise him. 
Tamberlik was in fine voice, and gave the aria, ‘“ Meco all’ 
altar,” with prodigious energy, ae the duet with Adal_isa, 
in the same scene, with the utmost tenderness. But his 
most telling point was the passage, « Ah troppo tardi,” 
in which Pollio extols the worth, and solicits to share 
the fate, of Norma. A more genuine display of pas- 
sionate vocal declamation than this we have rarely lis- 
tened to. The Oroveso of Formes is decidedly original. 
We have already, on a previous occasion, remarked upon the 
beauty of the last scene, in which Formes, with a subtle dis- 
crimination of character, represents the hard priest transformed 
into flesh and blood, and melted to tears by the dreadful posi- 
tion of his daughter, Norma. This fine piece of acting was 
as impressive as before, and stamped the Oreveso of the 
German singer as a creation of his own. The Adalgisa of 
Mademoiselle Bertrandi was graceful, pleasing,and unaffected; 
but it wanted a little more life and energy, especially in the 
scene where the young priestess relates the history of her love 
to a The opera went off with great eclat from first 
to last. 


The re-engagement of Tamburini, who made his first 
appearance on Thursday in Don Giovanni, is a step to be com- 
mended. Ronconi, it appears, cannot be brought to terms, 
while Salvatori, although a fine actor and a good singer, has 
been found wanting in that important requisite, a voice. 
Under these circumstances, not to speak of his unquestionable 
merits, we were not surprised that Tamburini should be 
received with the welcome due to an old and deserving 
favourite of the public. His re-appearance was an event of 
twofold importance, inasmuch as it restored to the theatre a 
dramatic barytone, of which it has been greatly in want 
since the commencement of the present campaign, and 
was the means of bringing Don Giovanni before the 
public for the first time this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera. The house was crowded to suffocation, and we 
understand some hundreds of persons were sent away from 
the pit, unable to find standing room. Tamburini’s re- 
ception was of the heartiest kind, and his performance of Don 
Giovanni, in which character he has no rival at present on the 
stage, presented all those salient qualities to which it owes its 
celebrity. The profligate nobleman, with insinuating man- 
ners, imperturbable enaery, and daring courage, was por- 
trayed to the life. The courtier-like bearing of Tamburini in 
the scenes with Elvira and Donna Anna, his bland persuasive- 
ness in the duet with Zerlina, *‘ La ci darem,” his reckless 
shamelessness in the confidential interviews with Leporello, 
and his haughty demeanour in the final rencontre with the 
statue, were as forcible and appropriate as ever. Though the 
ravages of time may be traced in the voice of Tamburini, 
which has chiefly suffered in the higher notes, there is no evi- 
dent falling off in the taste and spirit of his singing, and the 
encores that followed the drinking song and the serenade tes- 
tified to the genuine effect he produced upon the audience. 
In short, the successor of this accomplished artist, in the 
arduous part of Don Giovanni, has yet to be found, and until 
he be found we have reason to be well satisfied with what 
we have got. 

The great novelty, in the execution of Mozart’s chef 
deuvre, was the unexpected appearance of Tamberlik in the 
wi of Don Ottavio, a circumstance explained in the fol- 
side circular, which was distributed in every part of the 

ouse :— 


“ The directors have extreme regret in annourcing that in conse- 





quence of the severe cold under which Signor Mario is suffering it 
is not possible for him to sing to-night. The indulgence of the 
audience is therefore respectfully requested towards Signor ‘l'am- 
berlik, who has, at a very short notice, most kindly offered to per- 
form the part of Don Ottavio.” 

The immediate feeling was one of great disappointment ; 
but the duet with Donna Anna, in the first scene, convinced 
the audience that their favourite, Mario, had found a worthy 
substitute, while the subsequent scene with Donna Anna, 
where she recounts the story of her father’s death by the 
hand of the libertine, and that the grand finale to the first 
act, in which Don Ottavio defies Giovanni, were acted with 
such unusual energy, that disappointment was converted into 
unanimous satisfaction. But the culminating point was, of 
course, the “ I] mio tesoro,” which famous air it is our duty 
to say, we have never heard so magnificently sung by any 
other singer. The style was perfect, the expression varied 
and glowing, and the volume and quality of tone displayed 
in the upper notes—especially in the well known passage 
(first introduced by Rubini), where the sustained note, F, is 
carried on to the height of B flat—we have not heard equalled, 
even by Duprez, when he was the prince of tenore di forza. 
The encore was tumultuous. The air was repeated with in- 
creased effect, and Tamberlik, who finished the second time 
on the high B flat, with immense power, was once more re- 
called by the audience. In a word, his Don Ottaviv is, 
without comparison, the best we have seen. There is no 
lassitude or indifference in the opening scenes; the poin‘s 
Mozart intended are all there ; and, instead of a walking gen- 
tleman, with a song, as Rubini and others have made it, we 
have a character for which the sympathies are en from 
first to last, and when the grand point arrives our admiration 
and delight are all the greater. There is not much for 
Don Ottavio to do in the majority of the scenes in which he 
appears, but, that what there is may be rendered effective, 
Tamberlik has proved beyond controversy. His performance 
on Thursday night raised him to a point in the estimation of 
the audience beyond which none of his cotemporaries have 
been able to soar, and the “ indulgence respectfully requested” 
in his behalf, on the part of the management, was accorded 
with enthusiasm. Another novelty in the cast was Madlle. 
Bertrandi, whose Donna Elvira is decidedly the best thing she 
has played. Without reaching the excellence of Corbari, the 
best Elvira we have seen upon the stage, Mdlle. Bertrandi 
sang the very difficult music of that beautiful but ill-appre- 
ciated character so correctly, and with such decision and inva- 
riable good taste, that the most exacting admirers of Mozart 
must have felt entirely satisfied. 

The other principal characters—the Donna Anna of Grisi, 
the Zerlina of Castellan, and the Leporello of Formes—need 
not be dwelt upon. It is enough to say that they exhibited 
their accustomed excellence ; that Grisi, in the recitative and 
aria of the first act was as grand and dramatic as she is 
wont to be—that the “ Batti, batti” and “ Vedrai carino,” 
sung with great sweetness by Castellan, were both encored— 
and that the last scene of Leporello, perhaps the most 
original and elaborately finished of all the impersonations 
of Herr Formes, was never more striking, impressive, 
and true to character and _ situation. e have often 
praised the Commandatore of Tagliafico, and his execu- 
tion of the sublime music of the finale to the second act, 
confirmed us in the opinion that the part has rarely, if 
ever, found so efficient a representative. Polonini’s Masetto 
is — in its way; his acting is natural and humorous, 
and his singing invariably correct and good. Among the 





encores was the “trio of the masks,” by Grisi, Bertrandi, and 
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Tamberlik. We must remark, however, that the singers are 
too apt to respond to the demands of a minority, in coming 
forward to repeat their airs. The only unanimous encore last 
night—the only one that could not be resisted with deference 
to the public—was that accorded to the * I] mio tesoro,” and 
it is worthy of observation that among all the performers en- 
gaged in the opera, Tamberlik was the slowest to accept the 
compliment, 

The general performance of the opera was admirable. Costa 
and his orchestra shone to the highest advantage, and we have 
not heard the finale to the first act, the sestet, ‘Sola sola,” 
or the great last scene, with Giovanni, Leporello, and the sta- 
tue of the Commandatore, go so unexceptionably well. The 
military band, however, was more out of tune than ever, both 
in the first and second acts. Surely some remedy might be 
found for this. The effect of the trombones behind the scenes, 
when the statue, in the churchyard, accepts the invitation to 
supper of Don Giovanni, is very solemn and appropriate ; but 
on Thursday night these instruments were probably so far off, 
at the commencement, that they were inaudible, and the statue 
had to sing his first solo without accompaniments. Some re- 
form in the management of the supper scene is absolutely 
essential. We are tired of stating that Don Giovanni should 
have no company at table, since, as the book shows, his obser- 
vations are exlusively directed to his servant, Leporello, which 
would be a curious anomaly on the part of so polite a cavalier in 
the presence of ladies. But if this point cannot be conceded, 
the table might be placed elsewhere than in the middle of the 
stage, so as to do away with the excessive absurdity of a num- 
ber of domestics coming in to carry off the remains of the feast, 
at the approach of the statue, as though to clear the stage for 
a pas de trois for Don Giovanni, Leporelio, and the ghost of 
the Commandatore. Such scenic mistakes go far to destroy the 
awful effect intended to be conveyed by the music and the 
situation ; and people are inclined, in some places, to laugh 
rather than be impressed and edified at the fate of the unre- 
pentant profligate. Moreover, they are so easy to remedy 
that their obstinate retention is unpardonable. 

The principal artists were recalled at the end of the first 
act, and after the second Tamberlik came on alone. 

To night Norma will be repeated. Meanwhile Madame 
Viardot is expected, and Sappho will not be far behind. 





a 


CATHERINE HAYES IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From the Liverpool Times, May 29.) 


The fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society took place onTues- 
day evening, and was decidedly the most pleasing and satisfactory 
of the season. The audience was both numerous and fashionable. 
Miss Catherine Hayes sang under circumstances somewhat dis- 
advantageous, as she had appeared on the preceding evening at a 
concert in London. She had not even the advantage of a re- 
hearsal, and, never having sang the music of Semiramide in Eng- 
lish, she gave the airs allotted to her from that work in Italian. 
Notwithstanding these untoward events, Miss Hayes not only 
succeeded, where many artists would have failed, but created a 
Jurore only equalled in the Philharmonic-hall by Jenny Lind’s 
singing of “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Those who have 
only heard Miss Hayes when she previously appeared in Liver- 
pool, labouring under severe indisposition, can have no idea of 
her truly wonderful vocal powers, which far exceed our anticipa- 
tions,—though we expected much, after reading the eulogistic 
notices of The Times and other metropolitan journals. She is 
now in the full vigour of health and spirits; her late visit to Italy 
Having evidently been highly beneficial to her, while her voice is 
in its prime. Its compass extends over three octaves, each note 














of which is full and pure, while her taste, expression, and intona- 
tion are all that the most exacting critic could desire. In the 
florid airs of Rossini, and the pathetic invocation from the Pro. 

hete, by Meyerbeer, Miss Hayes was equally happy ; and, while 
Ler clear, ringing, and flexible soprano astonished in the one, the 
rich, voluptuous tones of her contralto notes ravished the ear in 
the other. In the Semiramide selection the most noticeable fea- 
ture of her singing was the cavatina, “ Bel raggio,” a brilliant 
display of florid vocalism, which Miss Hayes gave with graceful 
ease and tasteful expression. Inthe duet, ““Ebben a te ferisci,” 
in which occurs the air, “Giorno d’orrore,” Miss Hayes was 
equally pleasing, her intonation and erpronnen being equally 
appropriate to the sentiment conveyed by the words. In the 
Masaniello selection there was nothing for Miss Hayes to sing. 
Miss Hayes compensated for the omission by giving an Italian 
aria, the name of which has escaped our memory, in which she 
absolutely rgvelled in brilliant difficulties with such evident ease 
as to excite the audience to enthusiasm. A repetition of the air 
was warmly demanded. To the surprise of the audience, in whose 
ear her brilliant high notes were still ringing, she commenced that 
lovely and expressive air from the Prophete, “O, mon fils!” ren- 
dered famous by Viardot Garcia, and sang it throughout with so 
much feeling as to increase the previous excitement to an extent 
rarely witnessed amongst our staid audiences. In this air the 
voluptuous richness of her contralto tones was most advantageously 
displayed, and the whole performance rendered a triumph of voca 
genius. Miss Hayes is now undoubtedly one of the first singers 
of the day, and we rejoice that, in the present dearth of great 
talent, and the abundance of pretentious mediocrity, we have still 
a native prima donna whom we can safely place alongside those 
of any other nation. Miss Hayes we understand, goes to America 
in the autumn, where, judging by the success of the Lind and 
Parodi, a career of unequalled good fortune awaits her. 








Rebtelos of Music. 


“TRIO FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO.”—(Op. 1.)— 
CHARLES EpWArD STEPHENS.—Schott and Co. 


Mr. Stephens is one of the many of our native professors who, 
for the pure love of art, and without an eye to pelf, continue to 
labour year after year in the composition of instrumental pieces of 
the most important class. Mr. Stephens is well known ag one of 
the most active, assiduous, industrious, persevering, enthusiastic, 
and undaunted members of the Society of British Musicians, He 
has written symphonies, overtures, quartets, &c. &c. merely for 
the love of writing them, since his sole reward has been a solitary 

erformance at one of the public concerts of the Society, imme- 
diately followed by the descent of the drop scene of oblivion. A 
man must have, not only courage, but implicit faith in his own 
genius, and inward contempt for the world’s indifference, who can 
thus persist in writing under such unfavourable circumstances. 
What is called a public is as deaf to a symphony of Mr. Stephens’ 
as a rock on which a ship splits is to the cry of the sinking mari- 
ner. But Mr. Stephens is good swimmer, and will not sink, but 
parler about in the hopes of eventually reaching the strand, or 

eing picked up by some charitable schooner passing by, and not 
dismantled. In other words, Mr. Stephens, spurred on by hope 
of ultimate appreciation, continues to write, and will continue to 
write, till eye and ink fail him. 

He may console himself with the reflection that many a 
genius, even greater than his own, and talent more accomplished 
and persevering, has thus laboured for pure love, with tray and 
teen and small returns. ~Lucky is it, indeed, for the art that such 
men exist, for out of their number springs the impetus which 
pushes from behind the unhorsed car of progress. 

The trio in question is a work of extended plan, and unques- 
tionable merit. The first movement begins with a large chant for 
the violin, accompanied by a simple arpeggio on the piatio. The 
chant is afterwards given to the violoncello in octaves with the first 
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named instrument, the pianoforteaccompaniment being still limited 
to the simple arpeggio afore-mentioned. The second motive,in the 
dominant, has the fault of being too much of the colour of the first, 
although the brilliant ga which follows it helps it out, and 
cuts the monotony short. ‘The reprise of both subjects is effect- 
ively managed, and the accompaniments varied with skill. The 
adagio, in A minor, begins with an expressive cantabile for the 
violoncello, of which a good singer on that very vocal instrument 
could not fail tirer partie. The subject is then given in duet with 
the violin; a good passage in full harmony for the piano then 
follows, in which, however, there are too many sequences of 
sevenths. This leads to another motive in the relative major for 
the violoncello, in its turn giving way to the reprise of the first 
subject for the two instruments. Some more remplissages for the 
piano, in the key of C, succeed. The theme is again given in 
duo, with a florid accompaniment for the piano in unison, and the 
movement concludes in the major with what is partly a new sub- 
ject, and partly a, modification of the harmonious remplissage 
already alluded to.’ There is nothing particular to say about the 
scherzo and trio, in F minor and B flat, except the prolongation of 
the rhythm (nine bars instead'of eight), in the theme of the scherzo. 
The movement, though unpretending, is spirited and clever. 
Perhaps the best written. of the four pieces is the finale, allegro 
vivace, in F major. The theme has a freshness about it which is 
hardly to be remarked in its predecessors. The second subject, 
a la marcia, is bold, and well-contrasted with the other. The 
whole movement is so well worked that we even forgive the pe- 
dantic introduction of the somewhat weak fugue, with stale 
sequences. This is short, however, if not sweet, and leads back 
to the reprise of the first subject gratefully and without effort. 
The next appearance of the second theme in F is equally good, 
and the coda is brilliant and energetic. 

Although the trio of Mr. Stephens is not elaborately difficult, 
it requires a good finger to be touched effectively, and good 
stamina to be sustained unflinchingly ; but the composer himself 
is known to be an excellent pianist, and has addressed his work 
to the appreciation of those who understand and have a command 
of the instrument. From an Op. 1 we have rarely experienced 
more satisfaction at the pages of a British musician. 








Provinctal. 


Lreps.— (From a Correspondent)—THE PHILHARMONIC 
Socrery.—This Society gave its Concert last evening. The band 
| nyreems Auber’s popular overture to “Fra Diavolo”, and the 

rst movement of Mozart’s Symphony Jupiter, in a most creditable 
manner; Mr. Bowling led, and kept the players well together. 
The Chorus, as usual, displayed excellent training in “ To thee 
mighty Neptune,” (Mozart's Zdomeneo),—Barnet’s Madrigal, “ All 
creatures,”"—‘“ Pretty Maidens” (Don Giovanni) and Locke's 
music in Macbeth. The latter served to introduce to a Leed’s 
audience Miss M. B. Marsh (of the Liverpool Concerts), who, in 
the solos and recitatives of the first Soprano (“Let's have a 
dance, &c.”), showed a cultivated voice, very pure in the higher 
notes. This was more particularly evinced in the Rondo “ La 
Morale” (Don Pasquale) which she rendered with excellent effect. 
Miss Marsh received an encore in Balfe’s “ Woman’s Heart,” 
which she gave with much naiveté. We believe she is a pupil of 
Balfe’s. Misses Gill, Brown, and Milner assisted in the con- 
certed music, and gave their solos effectively. These ladies are 
our popular local vocalists. Kalkbrenner’s triv for piano, violin 
and violoncello, was rendered by Messrs. Spark, Bowling and 
Williamson with great spirit and precision. Mr. Spark, as con- 
ductor, was most efficient. 

LiverPooL.—Madame Fiorentini and Signor Calzolari were 
the vocalists at the fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
which took place at their Hall, on Tuesday evening. Madame 
Fiorentini possesses rare natural advantages for succeeding in the 
profession she has chosen, for she is young, handsome, and of a 
good figure. Her voice is a soprano, of great sweetness, purity, 


nation, and overcomes difficulties with ease. She was encored ina 
Spanish song and two duets with Calzolari, scarcely sufficient to 
enable*her to develope the full extent of her powers. Signor Cal- 
zolari is a very tasteful singer : he cannot fail to please; his style 
is correct. Herr Lidel displayed much talent in a fantasia on the 
violoncello, and Mrs. Beale was deservedly applauded for her 
pianoforte performance in Hummel’s Septuor. The choir sung a 
madrigal of Wilbye’s, the “ Rat-a-plan” chorus from the Huguenots, 
and Weber's “ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt.” The two first were coldly 
received, but the latter, which was suug with spirit and precision, 
met with a well-merited encore. 

On Tuesday evening, the Festival Choral Society gave their 
fifty-first public performance at the Music Hall, before a nume- 
rous audience, when Handel’s oratorio, Joshua, was performed. 
The principal vocalists were Mrs. G. Holden, Miss Whitnall, Mr, 
Ryalls, and Mr. Armstrong. Miss Whitnall made her debut at this 
society, and gave general satisfaction. The chorus singers deserve 
honourable mention for their exertions, and were rewarded with 
encores to the following choruses, viz., ‘*May all the Host,” 
“ Hail, mighty Joshua,” and “See, the Conquering Hero comes.” 
Mr. John Richardson presided at the organ, and Mr. G. Holden 
acted as conductor. 








@rigtnal Correspondence. 


ON THE TWELVE BINARY PROGRESSIVE CADENCES IN THE. MINOR 
MODE. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—In the Musical World of the 5th of August, 1848, I pre 
sented your readers with my method of progressive cadences, 
which serve both for the major and minor modes. These under 
consideration are applicable only to the minor mode. It may be 
remembered by some that I mentioned the fact of Abbé Vogler 
having applied arithmetic to ascertain the exact number and situ- 
ation on the scales of all the harmonious intervals, or duads and 
chords in music. Secondly, I mentioned that Schnyder went 
further, by applying arithmetic to find out all the ground sequences 
in music—a very important and ingenious discovery this was, 
And lastly, I apply the same agent to find out all the progressive 
binary cadences; by which method their exact situations in the 
major and minor modes are ascertained. This information is 
much wanted, as no two works in music give the same variety 
and names to the cadences, and none of them bear uniformity or 
method, without which, no scientific subject can be well understood. 
It may be recollected that I stated in 1848, that, arithmetically 
considered, there are two descriptions of harmony, viz. :—primary 
and secondary; the one by adding and subtracting one and three; 
the other by adding and subtracting two. I also stated that no 
cadences could be made on the secondary harmonies in the major 
mode. Now I will show that such can be the case in the minor 
mode, and the observant reader will discover that they produce a 
beautiful effect. It is unnecessary to present your readers with 
the six complete tables of the primary and secondary harmonies ; 
they will perceive, however, that the names I gave to the cadences 
in the major mode are here carried out in the minor mode, extend- 
ing even to the siz secondary cadences; their names therefore will 
not be difficult to remember, if the one manifold principal be 
regarded. 

The Six Secondary Binary Progressive Cadences, by adding and 
subtracting two. 


III to I is called ... Secondary final. 
ie ” Secondary half. 
Vilw4,, Vy Secondary minor half. 
V __séo, VIIw4,, Secondary inverted minor half. 
et ses - Secondary independent final. 


Dae OS cae ... Secondary inverted independent final. 

It will be seen by the above figures that III represents an aug- 
mented chord, which, therefore, requires preparation. The sign 
w4 means with the raised 4th, or as I call it in my essay on Fugue 





and extensive compass. She sings with taste and truthful into- 
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The Six Primary Progressive Cadences in the minor mode, by 
adding and subtracting one and three. 


II to TI iscalled ... Minor independent final 
| ars. | len ... Minor independent broken 
‘s Me Minor inverted broken. 
Miwt:,, V5; Minor independent half. 
a 4 VL ... Minor interrupted. 
Ill ,, Vilw4,, ... Minor independent. 


In conclusion, I will mention, as examples, that the triads from 
IIw4 to V would, in the key of A minor, be BD sharp, F to E, 
G sharp, B; and that the triads from ILI to VIIw4, in the same 
key would be C E G sharp, to G sharp, B D sharp. If all the 
24 cadences I have forwarded to the Musical World were em- 
ployed by able musicians, their music would present many novel 
aad striking effects. 

I am, yours obliged, 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 





GREAT EXHIBITION. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In your number of the week before last, you say, Mr. J. 
J. Cooper performed on the opening day. This surely must be a 
mistake, for I not only find the name of Mr. George Cooper, the 
eminent organist, in the printed programme, but I was present to 
hear him play Mr. Charles Horsley’s march from “ David,” one 
of the compositions mentioned in the paragraph to which I allude. 
I presume, therefore, it must be an error, which, doubtless, you 
will not fail to notice, in the next number of your interesting 
journal, 


29th May, 1851. 


I am, your obedient servant, 
VERAX, 





HAYDN’S AND MOZART'S QUARTETTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Penzance, 2nd June, 1851. 
Srr,— Can you or any of your numerous subscribers, inform me, 
whether any of Haydn’s or Mozart’s Violin Quartetts have been 
arranged, either as solos for the pianoforte, or trios for the piano, 
violin or cello. I cannot discover that these beautiful composi- 
tions have ever yet been published in this form, either in this 
country or on the continent, although those of Beethoven have 
been done in both these ways. 
Perhaps you will insert this in your next number. 
[ am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 








HKliscellaneous. 


THE GRAND ORGAN, erected by Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
in the north gallery of the transept of the Great Exhibiton, and 
which was used at the ceremonial, on the 1st of May, for the 
accompaniment to the vocal music performed, has been removed, 
by the desire of H.R.H. Prince Albert, to the centre of the 
east gallery of the nave, where it can be both seen and heard to 
greater advantage. 

Westminster Ansey.—QOn Thursday next, the 12th inst., 
a “ Full Choral Service” will be celebrated for the purpose of 
founding a “Choir Benevolent Fund.” The service will com- 
mence at 12 o'clock, and at the conclusion a selection of an- 
thems by the most eminent composers will be performed by 
upwards of 120 voices, all members of the various cathedral and 
collegiate choirs in the kingdom. Mr. Turk will preside at the 

organ. Mr. G. Gray is the Provisional Secretary, and deserves 


‘ 


the greatest praise for his strenuous exertions in furtherance of 
the object in view, and for making the necessary arrangements 
for so large meeting of choristers. 

Mevopist’s Crus.—At the meeting on the 29th ult. the prize 





Mr. Land, for a song entitled “The Vesper Dream,” the words 
by Mr. E. J. Gill. 

Messrs. H. AnD R. BLAGROVE’s QUARTET ConcERTs.—The 
first of the series took place on Thursday morning, at the Concert 
Rooms in Mortimer Street. Want of space compels us to defer 
a detailed notice this week, suffice it, for the present, that Beeth- 
oven’strio, in B flat, was excellently played by Madame Verdavaine, 
(piano), Mr. H. Blagrove, (violin), and Mr. Hausmann, (violon- 
cello,) and that everything went off to the satisfaction of an ele- 
gant audience. Mr. J. L. Hatton was announced as the accom- 
yanyist at the pianoforte. The next concert will take place on 
Friday evening the 20th inst. 

MADAME CHARTON, the pearl of the Opera Comique, has been 
singing at one of the recent concerts given by Her Majesty, at 
Buckingham House. 


M. Avexanpre Bintet’s Concrats.—M. Alexandre Billet, the 
e;ninent pianist, gave the first of a series of three concerts at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday last, which was well attended 
and went off with the greatest éclat. The learned professor was 
aided in the vocal department by Madame Anna Thillon and Herr 
Stigelli. Madame Thillon sang a beautiful air by Mozart, which, 
however, the composer did not originally intend for French words. 
She also delighted her audience by her delicate and finished ren- 
dering of two “Romances Francaises.” Mad. Thillon preserves 
all that archness of look and manner, that beauty of face and figure, 
that voice and piquant execution, which have long rendered her so 
generally popular. It is therefore needless to state that her re- 
ception was in the highest degree flattering. We wish some of our 
own vocalists would catch the inspiration and impart some of 
Madame Thillon’s warmth of manner into their northern coldness. 
Herr Stigelli sang a lied by Schubert, and a composition of his own. 
‘This gentleman has now definitively gained a position as a first- 
rate concert singer, independently of his high reputation on the 
Italian stage. The concert donor, M. Billet, commenced operations 
with Beethoven's sonata in A major, op. 101, a noble ccmposition 
which notwithstanding its length, was attentively listened to 
out. 


We commend M. Billet for placing this at the commencement 
of his concert, and following it up with lighter pieces, not requiring 
such close and continued attention. Weber's Polacca, (L’hilarité) 
in E, a piece of great liveliness and character, was the next. ‘This 
composition is a companion to Weber's well-known “ La gaicté,” 
in E flat, equally showy, and worthy the attention of ambitious 
amateurs. Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccivso is also a most ad- 
mirable composition for amateurs— not too difficult, yet requiring 
a firm touch and great correctness, as well as an amount of expres- 
sion that, properly displayed, will not merge into an excess of mis- 
placed sentiment. ‘The Andante is superb, and the Allegro 
reminds us of the Midsummer Night's Dream music, being of that 
airy, fairy-like, flitting description, in which the composer so much 
delighted. 

M. Billet finished with a selection of intricate studies, by 
Steibelt, Chopin, Potter, and others. 


We need hardly observe that this gentleman fully sustained his 
fame as one of the first pianists of the day. If the French Revo- 
lution injured our volatile neighbours it conferred at least onc 
benefit upon us, viz :—the causing M. Billet to reside permanently 
here. He played on Monday upon a capital instrument—one of 
the “ Fonda’s” of Kirkman and Son, and his exertions were re- 
warded with the loudest plaudits. ‘ 

Drury Lane TueatricaL Fuxp Dryner.—This Anniversary 
Festival took place on Wednesday, in the Freemason’s-hall, and was 
celebrated by a very large assembly of theatrical amateurs and 
artists. The toasts, besides the ordinary loyal sentiments, com- 
prised the Chairman, Mr. Harley; the immortal memory of Gar- 
rick; the Vice Presidents; the Sub-committee of Drury Lane; 
Mr. Anderson; the Stewards, and the Ladies. The collection 
after dinner was very considerable, and Mr. Harley’s speech on 
the objects and prospects of the institution, gave an excellent 
report of the prosperity of the fund. The musical arrangements 
under the direction of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, were highly effective. 





for the best melody offered by E. S. Snell, esq., was awarded to 





The chief features in the performance were Miss Dolby’s Scotch 
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Ballads, her style of singing, which is too well known to need a 
comment; Mr.-John Macfarren’s Carnaval de Venise on the 
pianoforte, was brilliantly executed; and Signor Bottessini’s 
miraculous fantasia on the doublebass; besides these, there were 
songs and glees, by Misses E. Birch, Land and P. Horton; Messrs. 
King, Bromley, Genge, Machin, Cowell, Binge, Shoubridge, 
Stretton, Land, Lawler, Beale, Borrani and Jones; and a harp 
solo by Mr. G. Taylor. Mr. B. B. Cabbell, was in the chair. 

Miss Augusta PurcELL’s ConceRT.—This took place at the 
Music-hall, Store-street, on Wednesday evening. The programme 
was of the usual length on these occasions, and comprised be- 
tween twenty and thirty pieces. We were just in time 
for a pretty song of Mrs. J. Passingham’s, charmingly sung by 
Miss Poole, and encored. Madame Goffrie followed in a fantasia 
on the pianoforte, and made the instrument talk excellent 
Sairian (é. e. the language of fairies) under her light and brilliant 
fingers. Then came Madame Lavinia, in “ Una voce poco fa.” 
This young lady has a voice of extensive compass and good qua- 
lity, and powerful in the upper notes. She went through Rossini’s 
arta in such a mauner as very nearly to elicit an encore ; and in 
the second act, sung Glover's ballad, “The blind girl to her harp,” 
accompanied on that instrument by Mr. J. Thomas, who after- 
wards played a fantasia. Miss Bassano sung a canzonetta of Marras 
in a charming manner. Miss Eyles was fortunate in the choice 
of Macfarren’s fine dramatic song from The Sleeper Awakened— 
“Gone, he is gone.” The attempt was equally bold and success- 
ful. Miss Eyles is a vocalist of considerable promise. Miss Mes- 
sent, who arrived late to fulfil the sixth professional engagement 
(public and private in the course of the same day) sang Donizetti's 
popular arta from Betley “Le crudele il cor,” with her usual taste. 
Mr. Herberte gave two songs with much expression. After 
Miss Augusta Purcell had twice sung Rodwell’s ballad, “ Charming 
May,” we left. ‘The room was well attended. 

MancuEster.—The organ committee have cleared £25 by the 
late performance of the Messiah at St. Paul’s Church, which sum 
has been appropriated towards the liquidation of the debt upon 
the organ. ‘The result is highly creditable to all concerned, and 
especially so to those gentlemen who gratuitously added in the 
realisation of the above praiseworthy object— Manchester Cou- 
rier, 24th May. 

Mr. Coorsr has announced two Quartett Concerts for Mondays 
the 9th and 16th inst. 

PanorKa’s VILANELLA.—In our account of Mr. Aguilar’s 
concert, last week, we omitted to state that Mr. Panofka’s Vilanella, 
for four voices, was admirably sung by Miss Birch, Mdlle. 
Graumann, Herr Stigelli, and Sig. Marchesi, and was well received 
by the audience. It is a composition of pleasing character, well 
written for the voices, and very effective. 

Miss Lizzy Stuart AND Mr. GeorGE TEDDER’s CONCERT.— 
Miss Stuart and Mr. Tedder procured a goodly array of talent, 
both vocal and instrumental, for the special delight and wonder- 
ment of the down-east folks, and the consequence was an admi- 
rable and successful concert. ‘Lhe vocalists were Mrs. A. New- 
ton, Miss Lowe, the Misses Cole, Miss Poole, Mr. Drayton, Mr. 
Whitworth, and the coneert givers. ‘The instrumental department 
was also unusually strong, including the unrivalled contra busso 
Signor Bottesini, Misses Woolf and Eliza Ward, pianists ; Master 
John Ward, concertina ; and Mr. F. Chatterton, harp. Mr. La- 
venu and Mr. Maurice Davies conducted. The encores were 
numerous. The first was awarded to Miss Stuart and Mr. 
Tedder. Russell's “ Come Brothers arouse,” was unanimously re- 
called, and Miss Stuart in “Annie Laurie,” loudly encored. 
Signor Bottesini created the most tremendous sensation, and 
proved satisfactorily to those who heard him for the first time, 
that he is unrivalled upon his instrument. Mr. F. Chatterton, 
were he a Red Indian, would be denominated “ Leaping Fingers,” 
while Miss Woolf and the Wards would unquestionably be con- 
sidered “Conjurers” anywhere. The rooms were excessively 
full, and the concert afforded much gratification to the audience. 

H. L. 

Surrey ZootogicaAL Garpens.—On Wednesday a grand 
miscellaneous flower show was held at these gardens by the South 
London Floricultural Society, and, devoured by the fineness of 





the weather, a large number of visitors assembled. The gardens 
are now delightful, and present a mass of foliage and flowers of 
great beauty. Everything wears a fresh and smiling appearance, 
and, independently of the thousand and one attractions of the 
place, those of nature are alone sufficient to attract multitudes of 
visitors. Five spacious marquees were erected for the occasion 
of the flower show; and these, though by no means filled with 
specimens, contained sufficient to interest spectators and to afford 
good materials for prizes. Amongst the competitors were many 
of the most eminent growers, but the amateurs occupied a re- 
spectable position. The display of azaleas and aay soma was, 
perhaps, the best in the collection. A marked improvement 
since last year was exhibited in the pansies. The stand of 
twenty-four dissimilar blooms, exhibited y R. H. Rettidge, Esq., 
and which gained the Victoria silver medal, were remarkable for 
their beauty; az also was the collection of twelve varieties of 

elargoniums, shown by Mr. N. Gaines, who also received a 
Victoria medal. The show of grapes was not very large; but 
those exhibited by Mr. Corney, the extensive florist and horticul- 
turist of Bury-street, Lower Edmonton, attracted great attention, 
and gained one of the extra prizes—a bronze medal. They were 
of the black Hamburgh sort, and for size, quality, and lustre 
we have rarely seen pt equalled. The show gave great 
satisfaction to the thousands who thronged the marquees. 
M. Jullien has added his powers to that already possessed 
by the orchestra; and Keenig, Winterbottom, Lavigne, Lazarus. 
Sonnenberg, and other eminent solists, are arrayed under his 
direction. The Exhibition Quadrilles, and the State March, as 
performed at the opening of the Crystal Palace, are great novel- 
ties in style, and accompaniments have a most remarkable 
effect in the open air orchestra, In addition to the features 
usually to be found inthe gardens, a room has ‘been appropriated 
to chicken-hatching, so that the curious may see the whole 
process of incubation. The elephants’ promenade occasions 
some most amusing incidents, and their docility is illustrated in 
a very striking manner. The fireworks that accompany the dio- 
rama shone through the gates of Mr. Danson’s magnificent Tem- 
ple of Janus, are exceedingly brilliant; and the set piece that 
illuminates the vast transparency closing the entertainment, elicits 
universal admiration, both for its diversity of colours and its 
magnitude. We must not close our notice without calling the 
attention of those who may not be awarc of the fact, to the large 

iece of ground laid out as a refreshment garden, and fitted up 
in a tasteful and picturesque style. The scale of prices laid down 
by the worthy host, Mr. Woolf, are within the means of all, and 
the quality of the article furnished is most excellent—features 
sadly wanting in many places of out-door recreation. Taking the 
nature of the entertainment, and the general character of the 
visitors, we do not know a place that affords a better evening's 
amusement than the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society, Exerer Hary.—Haydn's Creation 
will be performed on Friday 13th inst. 

Novet Errxcts or an Encore.—-The Madrid correspondent of 
the Times says, “ Madrid is perfectly tranquil, but had it not been 
for the good sense of the people it might have proved otherwise the 
night before last, at the Circo theatre, where, because the audience 
demanded the repetition of a song, the presiding municipal autho- 
rity sent for and ordered two companies of artillerymen to enter the 

lace with fixed bayonets, and turn the spectators out of doors 
he soldiers acted with remarkable prudence, and thus prevented 
the awful consequences which might have ensued.” 

Mr. Joun Cuinton, the emincnt professor of the flute in the 
Royal Academy of Music, a member of the Philharmonic Society‘ 
&c., made a visit to this city within the present week. Some few 
of the admirers of that instrument were delighted in hearing that 
gentleman's extraordinary abilities on his newly invented flute, which 
forms one of the wonders of the Great Exhibition. Mr, Clinton has 
long been known to the musical world, and added much to his cele- 
brity as an essayist on the merits and demerits of that charming in- 
strument, and with great credit has further distinguished himself 


by the completion of a desideratum so long wished for and required. . 


Amongst the recent improvements, a.new system of fingering was 
considered absolutely necessary for the acquiring a more perfect 
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intonation, although obviously objectionable to the profession gene- 
rally. Mr. Clinton has, however, at last, after great labour, sur- 
mounted this difficulty, by preserving the old system of fingering 
and thereby rendering a purity of tone resembling a fine rich voice 
whilst power and equality, with perfection of tone throughout, are 
happily afforded.—Bristol Times, 10th May, 1851. 

Frencu Dracoons 1n Lonpoy.—A Bs ee has been made 
to the Government to send the band of the 9th Dragoons to 
London, during the Exhibition, as a specimen of the military 
music of France. M. Sax, who is the manufacturer of the greater 
number cf the musical instruments used by such bands, was the 
first to originate the idea, and has made an application to the 
Minister of War on the subject which has been warmly sup- 
ported by M. C. Dupin, the president of the French committee.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. : ie 

DAGUERREOTYPE PorTRAITs.—Mr. Beard, of King William 
Street, has recently added another to the many improvements he 
has succeeded in making in the Daguerreotype process. This 
latest improvement consists in a mode of enamelling the silver 
plate, by means of which it is not liable to be tarnished, and it 
may even be washed like an oil painting, without sustaining any 
injury. The advantage does not stop here, however, for under 
this improved process, the colors acquire a brilliancy and depth 
of tone hitherto unattainable, and some of the specimens now 
exhibited in Mr. Beard’s gallery, will bear comparison with the 
best miniatures. The earlier Daguerreotype portraits appear so 
harsh and crude in contrast with those now produced, that it is 
difficult to persuade oneself they are results of the same process. 
—Times. 





Adbertisements. 


MR, CRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his 
residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Music-sellers, 
* Soon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


PARTNER WANTED 


ie a Music and Pianoforte Business, situated in one of the 
leading Streets in London. It consists of a good ready money Town and Country 
connexion. The share of the business will be about £600, which is the actual value 
of the Stock, but aportion of the Capital can remain at the usual rate of Interest. 
Apply, first to A. B. at Messrs. F, E. Fuld and Co.’s, 32, Villiers Street, Strand, 


HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and 

Stomach, when in aimnost hopeless state.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew 
Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850.—To 
Professor Hottoway, Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to perfect health, at a time when I thought I was on the 
brink of the grave. I had consulted several eminent Doctors, who, after doing what 
hey could for me, idered my ease hopel I had been suffering from a Liver 
and h pl of long standing, which during the last two years got so 
much worse, that every one considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last re- 
source, got a Box of your Pills, whichsoon gave relief, and by persevering in their 
use for some weeks, together with rubbing night and morning your Ointment over 
my chest and stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got completely 
cured, and to the astonishment of myself and everybody who knows me, 

(Signed MattHew Harvey, 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints :— 














gu Constipation of Fevers of all Livercomplaints Tumours 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Ulcers 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Piles Worms of all 
plaints Debility Gout Rheumatism kinds 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Scrofula or King’sWeakness, fro 
Skin Dysente Indigestion Evil whatever caut 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas Inflammation Sore Throats &e., &e, 
Colics Jaundice Tic-Douloureux 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple-bar, 
London, and most all respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines throughout 
the civilised World. at the following prices—l s, 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. 22s., and 
88s, each Box. There isa considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 


» N.B,—Direetions for the guidance of Patients iu every Disorder are affixed to each 
OX 





BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 


ERR ERNST will play conjointly with Messrs. Cooper, Hill, 

and Rousselot, at the sixth and last evening performance, on einer 

June 11th, at 27, Queen Ann-street, at eight o’clock. Quartetts—Beethoven No. 6 in 

B flat, and No. 11 in F minor; Mendelssohn, No. 5in E flat, and the posthumous, 
Tickets at Messrs. Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 


GARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 
SKETCH of the succcessive [IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


A FLUTE, with a st t of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, aod Carte’s two new Patent Flutes, By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co, 88, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price 1s., or if sent by post, Is. 6d. 


NEW MUSIC, 


HE WORLD IS A FAIRY RING, Ballad written by Eliza 

Cook, composed by Joseph Philip Knight; composer of Beautiful Venice, 

Gather ye Rosebuds, Ocean Dreams, Song of Early Days, Come away, Cavatina, 
The Happy day, The Old and New Year, Her cheek was Pale, 
London; Z. T, Purday, 45, High Holborn, 


CHAULIEU’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


MESSRS. RUST and STAHL, being the Sole Proprietors of 
the Posthumous Works of M. Chaulieu, beg to intimate their intention of 
publishing them as originally intended by the author—viz., in parts at 5s. each, and 
which will include the Harmonia! Dial, twenty-four sonatas in the twenty-four major 
and minor keys; having before each one exercise, one preludio, and two Improvisa- 
tions in the same key, specially written forthe English schools, six parts of which are 
already published, And also six cther parts, comprising two Books of Studies in 
the modern style, Morceau de Salon, Album de Bal, &c., 5s. each, or the twelve 
prrts in one volume. boards, at £2 2s, 

Riist and Stahl, Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 320, Regent- 
street, opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


SACRED HARMONY, 


[UNDER the especial PATRONAGE of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY.—Just published, price 31s. 6d., 


H. J. HAYCRAFT’S VOLUME OF SACRED HARMONY. 


Contributors :—Kate Loder, Sterndale Bennett, Henry Smart, G, A. Macfarren, 
Dr. Walmsley, W. H. Holmes, Lovell Phillips, Brinley Richards, C. Lucas, Robert 
Barnett, &c. 
“ This is a judicious and interesting publication, containing works of high merit, 
an‘ altogether possessing an interest not likely to pass hastily away.” —Aélas. 
London: Addison and Co.; and at the Editor’s residence, 32, Queen’s-road, Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s-park. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES 
MDLLE. JENNY LIND, 


THE ONLY English Ballads sung by the above distinguished 
vocalists are, ‘‘ Those happy days are gone,” by Lavenu ; ‘* Why do I weep for 
thee,” by Wallace; ‘ O sing to me,” by Osborne; and ‘* My last thoughts of thee,” 
by Maynard, sung by Miss Hayes: ‘‘ Take this lute,” by Benedict; ‘ Oh, summer 
morn,” by Meyerbeer ; and the ‘‘ Lonely Rose,” by Balfe, sung by Mdlle, Lind. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent Street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 























THALBERG ove ° . ris Airs, 
STREICH... ove oe ove Les Hirondelles. 
PRAEGER eve oe ove Moment Joyeux. 

J. HERZ ... ove oe on La Sylphide. 

MORI oe oe ove eve Romance sans Paroles. 
SCHULZ .. oe oe oe Mélodie. 
MULLER... ose ove ove Anna Bolena. 
RICHARDS ove ove ove Moonlight Serenade. 
RICHARDS oop oe ove Pastorale. 

a) ir eo os a Un Souvenir. 
SILAS ooo Nocturne. 


And, AMARANTH, by E. SILAS. Also, Six new and favourite Polkas by 


KAZYNSKI, Price 2s. each. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER’S STUDIES, 


T E First Volume of this Work is now Published in the 
uu 
parts 





ht form, newly revised and corrected by the Editor, and divided inte four 





each. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
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~ MOLIQUE’S NEW SONGS, 


SUNG BY MDLLE. BERTHA JOHANNSEN. 
“(\OTTAGE FAIR,” (Hiittelein) ... «28 Od. 


‘0, were my Soul a Melody,’ (War meine Seele) ... oo 23, Od. 
**When the Moon is brightly shining,” (Standchen) ose 2s. Od. 
«Oh, that my woes were distant,” (Owir mein Leid) ove bg pe 

S. ° 


‘‘The pinks my garden perfuming,” (In meinen Garten) .. 
“Come all ye glad and free,” (Schifferlied) ove ove 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street, London. 





MR. COOPER’S QUARTETT CONCERT 


W ILL take place on Monday Evening, June 16th, at 71, Mortimer 

Street, Cavendish Squire. Programme :—Quartett in F minor, Messrs. Sain- 
ton, Cooper, Hill and Rousselot, Haydn, Sonate, Piano and Violin, Messrs. Stern- 
dale Bennett and Cooper, Mozart. Quartett, A minor, Sainton, Cooper, Hill and 
R lot, Mendelssoh Duett, two Violins, in D minor. Sainton and Cooper. 
Spohr. Quartett, Posthumous, Cooper, Sainton, Hill and Rousselot, in B flat, Bee- 
thoven. ‘To begin at 4 pe 8 precisely. Single Tickets 7s. and Family ditto to 
admit 4 persons £1 Is. May be had at Addisons, Regent Street, Ewer, Newgate 
Street, and Mr. Cooper, 3 Windsor Cottages, Haverstock Hill. 








MEYERBEER, 


A SELECTION OF SONGS, BY G. MEYERBEER. The 
translation by THOS. OLIPHANT, ESQ. 


No, 1. May song 8. She andI 
. The Rose Bud 9, The Young Mother 
3. The Fisher-maiden 10. C son; 
4. Nella 11, The Four Rosebuds 
5. The Monk 12, Sabbath Song 
6, My Heart’s Garden 13. The Misanthrope 
7. Barcarolle 14. Song of Thanksgiving, trio. 


Cramer, Beale & Co., 201, Regent Street. 


BLUMENTHAL’S NEW WORKS. 





(CONSOLATION $f one ou hig 4s. Od. 
Primevére e0e ove ose ove o 4s. Od. 
Violette oe ose ose ove ove 3s. Od. 
Marche Militaire ove ove eee ove 3s. 6d. 
Troisf{Mazurkas (3rd set) ». oe we oe 4s, Od. 
Scene de Rallet ave ove “e ove 4s. Od. 
Nocturne Impromptu eee ove . ove 3s. Od. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS BY J. P. KNIGHT, 


‘THE MERRY MULETEER, ... ie eee ma 2s. 





Queen of the Silver Bow, .. ove ove ove ove 2s, 
Matilda of Zell, ese we os eee oe ooo 2s, 
What Pleasant Sounds, én ose oe ooo ove 2s. 
The Voice of the Summer, ... o- oss oe ove 2s, 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


MISS EMMA BUSBY’S MATINEE MUSICALE 


ILL take place at the BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Har- 

ley Street, on JUNE 12th, to commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Vocalists—Madlles. Johansenn and Graumann, M. Stockhausen. Pianoforte—Miss 
Emma Busby and M. Tellefsen. Violin—Herr Deichmann. Violoneello—Sigcor 
Pia'ti. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, may be had at the principal Musicsellers, and 
at Miss Busby’s residence, 18, Upper Gloucest»r-place, Dorset-square. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce a SERIES of 
¢ THREE MORNING CONCERTS of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE and 
VOCAL MUSIC, on MONDAYS, June the 2nd, 16th, and 380th, to commence at 
Three o’clock. Vocalists—Mme. Anna Thillon, Herr Stigelli, Hert Jules Stockhausen. 
Tickets, for a Single Concert, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Subscription Ticket for 
the Series to the Reserved Seats, One Guinea. To be had of Wessel and Co., 229, 

Regent-street, and at the principal Musicsellers. 

PROGRAMME OF THE SECOND CONCERT. 
Monpay, June 16th. 
PART FIRST. 








1, Sowara in A major, (Ma Cousine)!. ° . . ’ Macfarren. 
Allegro non troppo, e tranquillo, A major. 
Andante simplice, A minor. 
Vivace assai, Scherzo, C major, E major. 
Presstissimo assai, alla eee et 2 major. 
erman leder. 
» M. STOCKHAUSEN, } naa 
one “T heard astreamlet gushing.” —o 
3. OAnasy! Dear Araby, Song from Oberon, Mme. THILLON. Weber. 
4. Caprice in C major . ° e P ‘ f Haydn, 
PART SECOND. 
5, Sonata in C minor, Op. 35 . ° e F ‘ - Dussek. 
Allegro ed assai agitato, C minor. 
Adagio patetico ed expressivo, E flat major. 
Finale Grotesque, Allegro molto e giocoso, C major. 
6. “ Wuo 1s Sytv1a?” ° ° ° . Schubert. 
M. STOCKHAUSEN. 
“Hark, Hank THE LARK.” ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Schubert. 
7. L’orskav MORT, ROMANCE. ° . i ; Vivier. 
Mme. THILLON. 
JEAN NE MENT PAS, CHANSON- 
£. Arnand, 


NETTE ° ° ° e 
8. SELECTION or STUDIES:— 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR MR. COSTA.—On FRIDAY, next, 13th June, 
Haydn’s CREATION. Vocalists, Miss Birch, Miss Catherine Hayes, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Orciiestre, the most extensive availa)le in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets 3s. ; 
Reserved 5s.; Centrsl Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society’s Office, 
6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


MR. FREDERICK CHATTERTON, 


HAREST to Her Majesty the Queen of the French, and 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, has the honour te announce his seventeenth 
annual Morning Concert, on MONDAY NEXT, June 9th, 1851, at WILLIS’S GREAT 
ROOM, King Street, St. James’s, to commence at two o'clock, on which occasion, 
Twelve Amateur Ladies, his pupils, will perform on Twelve of Erard’s Harps, a 
Grand March, composed in honor of the Prince Albert. Vocal—Misses Birch, 
Bummel, Blanche Younge, Messent, Ransford, Cole, Mary Rose, Sutton, Lemaire, 
Arregotti, Bodda. Instrumental—Mdlle. Coulon, Rosina Collins, Rousselot, Goffrie, 
Regondi, Frederick Chatterton, and his Juvenile Harpists, the Lockwoods. Conduc- 
tor—Mr Kiallmark. Tickets, 7s. each. To be had at all the principal Music Shops, 
and of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 8, Duchess Street, Portland Place. 


MISS DOLBY AND MR. LINDSAY SLOPER 


EG to announce that their Annual Grand Morning Concert 
will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, JUNE 

the 17th, to commence at two o’clock. They will be assisted by Miss Birch, Miss E. 
Birch, Mdile. Graumann, Signor Stigelli, Herr Reichart, and M. Stockhausen, Herr 
Ernst, and Signor Bottesini. The orchestra will be complete. Leader, Mr. Willy. 
Conductors, Mr. C. Lucas and Herr Schimon. Tickets Seven Shillings, to be had 
at the principal Music Warehouse, of Miss Dolby, 2, Hiude Street, Manchester Square, 
and of Mr. L. Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. Stalls, half a guinea each to 
be had only of Messrs. Cramer aud Co., 201, Regent Street, of Miss Dolby, and of 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


‘THE Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that 

the SEVENTH CONCERT will take place on MONDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. 
Programme :—Sinfonia,| Ne. 2 (grand), in D, Haydn; Concerto, No. 2, violin, Mr. 
Blayrove, Spohr; Overture, Cariolan, Beethoven; Sinfoniain A, No, 7, Beethoven ; 
Overture, Ruler of the Sp‘rits, Weber. Vocal Performers—Madame Charton, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and M. Jules Stockhausen. Conductor—Mr. Costa. Single Tickets, 
£1 1s.; Double Tickets, £1 103s.; Triple Tickets, £2 5s,; to be had at Messrs. 
Addison and Co.’s, 210, Regent-street. 


MADLLE, COULON 


H4s the honour to announce that hee ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on WEDNESDAY 
JUNE 11, when she will be ass‘sted by the following celebrated artists :— Vocalists : 
Mesdames Birch, E. Birch, Messent, Graumann, Messieurs Herberte, Lefort, 
Marchesi, and Sa. Tamburini. Instrumentalists—Messieurs J. Herz, Frélon, F. Chat- 
terton, Sainton, and R 1 Conduct Messieurs Biletta, Frélon, and Lindsay 
Sloper. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea; Single Tickets, 7s.; may be had at all the 
principal music warehouses, and of Madlle. Coulon, 48, Great Marlborough: street. 


MISS KATE LODER 


BESS to announce that her Matinée Musicale will take place 
on SATURDAY, JUNE 14th, 1851, to commence at half-past two o’cloek, at the 
NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Ann Street, Cavendish Square. Vocalis‘s 
Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Madlle. Macfarren, Miss Messent, Madlle. Ferrari; Miss 
Pyne, Miss Ley, and Miss Louisa Pyne. Herr Reichart, Signor Ferrari; Mr. T. 
Williams, and Mr. F. Bodda. Instrumentalists, Messrs. H. Blagrove, Watson, Dando 
and Lucas, who will perform Miss Kate Loder’s Quartet in E minor, Mr. Richard- 
son, and Miss Kate Loder. Conductor, Mr. W. C, Macfarren, 

Tickets 10s. 6d. each; Reserved seats, 16s. To be had of Miss Kate Lodcr, 36 
Manaberiye Street, at Messrs, Cramer and Beale, Addison and Co., and R. and oO. 
Ollivier. 


MESSRS. KIALLMARK & GIULIO REGONDI 


AVE the hemeus to announce that they will give a 
MORNING CONCERT, at the Hanover. Square turda: 
if, to commence at half-past 2 sa Vooaliste—‘Meadames ‘Cxthorine 
i enjis, 























Instrumentalists—Piano, Mr, Kiallmark ; Signor Sivori; viol: 
Piatti; contra basso, Signor Bottesini ; guitar and Signor Gullo Regend!, 
Conductors—MM. Frelon and Reserved Seats, 15s,, to be had only of 


Mr. Kiallmark, 32 Fitar and Signor G, 
Hegunts Park. ‘Tickets, 10sc 6d. to be had ab al the peiashend ctuad Seeny ater 





F Sharp major . e ° ‘ F : Henselt. 
G minor (l’appasionata) . ’ e ‘ . WS. Bennett. 
G r . . . . ‘ . Moschetes, 
C Sharp minor . ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ . 

A minor ‘ e , ‘ . r 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
SOIREES EXTRAORDINAIRES. 


The Week’s Perfermances will include the talents of 
Madame SONTAG, Mdlle. CAROLINE DUPREZ, Mde. FIORENTINI, Mde. 
GIULIANI, Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND, Mdlle. UGALDE, and Mdlle. 
SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 
Madile. MONTI; 
Signori GARDONI, CALZOLARI, PARDINI, POULTIER, and SIMS REEVES ; 
Signori LABLACHE, MASSOL, F. LABLACHE, CASANOVA, SCAPINI, 
LORENZO, FERRANTI, and COLETTI; 
Mile. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mile. AMALIA FERRARIS, 
Mls. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Kolenberg, Aussandon, Pascales, 
Dantonie, Soto ; 
MM, Charles, Ehrick, Gosselin, and Paul Taglioni. 


Tuesday, June 10th, 1851, FIDELIO, and other Entertainments. J 

Wednesday, June 11th, Mile. CARLOTTA GRISI’S BENEFIT, and last appear- 

ance, NORMA. The Fist Act of LE DIABLE A QUATRE, Selection 
from IL MATRIMONIO SECRETO, the First Act of 

LES METAMORPHOSES, Selection from GUSTAVE III., LA ESMERALDA, 

and LES COSMOPOLITES. 

Thursday, June 12th, Auber’s New Grand Opera, IL PRODIGO, and other Enter- 


ta'nments. 
Friday, June Gh—GRAND SOIREE EXTRAORDINAIRE. 


MADLLE. CARLOTTA GRIS! 


Has the hsnour to announce that her 


BENEFIT AND LAST APPEARANCE 
Will take place on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11th, 1851, when will be presented 
Bellini’s celebrated Opera, 

NORM 





Norma, ose oe Madile. SOFIE CRUVELLI, 
Adalgisa, ove ooo ove Made. GIULIANI, 

Pollione, ooo eee ove Signor PARDINI,. 

Flavio, on eve ovo Signor MERCURIALI. 
Oroveso, ooo ove Signor CASANOVA. 


In the course of the evening, the First Act of the admired Ballet, 
LE DIABLE A QUATRE. 
ove ° Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI. 
A selection from Cimarosa’s Opera, 
IL MAYRIMONIO SEGRETO. 
Geronimo, Signor LABLACHE, 
11 Comte Robinson ; Signor F. LABLACHE, 
To be followed by the F'rst Act of the celebrated Ballet, 
LES METAMORPHOSES. 
oe Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI. 
A selection from Auber’s Opera, 
GUSTAVE III. y 
Including the admired Aria by Madile. CAROLINE DUPREZ, 
A selection from the admired Ballet, 
LA ESMERALDA. 
Comprising the celebrated Truandaise. 
Esmeralda, Maille. CARLOTTA GRISI. 
Also the New Divertisment, entitled 
LES COSMOPOLITES. 
In which Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI and Madlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, 
M. CHARLES, and M. PAUL TAGLIONI, will appear. 


Mazourka, 


ee eee 
’ 


The Sprite, 





ti VM 


A Grand Classical, D Mi , Concerted 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


N ITALIAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH, SPANISH, AND GERMAN, 
Will take place on 
MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 16th, 1851. 
Selected from the following Authors: 

Weber, Spohr, Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, Gluck, Mercadante, Cimarosa, Bee- 
thoven, Zingarelli, Purcell, Auber, Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn; 
And embracing many highly interesting novelties. 

On this occasion will appear Mesdames 
SONTAG, CAROLINE DUPREZ, ALAYMO, GIULIANI, 
IDA BERTRAND, FIORENTINI, 
MARIE CRUVELLI, and SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 
The valuable assistance of Madame UGALDE, of the Opera Comique at Paris, has 
also been secured, 

Signori GARDONI and CALZOLARI, Mr. SIMS REEVES and Signor PARDINI, 
Signori COLE II and FERRANTI, F. LABLACHE, BALANCHI, 
MASSOL, and LABLACHE. 

Some of the original Manuscripts of the celebrated PAGANINI having been 
discovered, the Direction has secured them, aud M, SIVOK1 (engaged expressly 
for this occasion) will execute 


THE CELEBRATED CONCERTO, 
And also the so mach admired 
“STREGHE, or, “WITCHES DANCE.” 
Hesse, Feo Guineas; Pit Stalls 160; Fit Tikes end Gone ns 
on Evans wd dte ix Ode disTaee Tram 





. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
SECOND NIGHT OF DON GIOVANNI. 
()N TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 10th, will be performed for the 


second time this Season, Muzart’s celebrated Opera. 


DON GIOVANNI. 


Donna Anna, oxo eco ove eve Madame GRIST. 
Elvira, ona eco ove «.  Maélle. BERTRANDI. 
Zerli a, eve eco ooo ove Madame CAST ELLAN. 


Don Giovanni, «. Signor TAMBURINI. 


( His second appearance this season). 


Leporello, oo eee eon ooo Herr FORMES. 

Masetto, SY oT Peas - id Sigaor POLONINI. 

11 Commendatore, .., ose ove pr Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
aND 

Don Ottavio, on eco ose ons Signor TAMBERLIK, 


The Opera will be supported by a triple Orchestra and double Chorus. 


EXTRA NIGHT.—FIRST NIGHT OF LA FAVORITA. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, June 12th, will be produced Donizetti's Opera, 


LA FAVORITA. 


Leonora, ... ove ove a00 ong Madame GRISI, 

nez, ove oe ove ove oo Madlle. COTTI. 
Baldassare, eee ove ove ose Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Don Gasparo, pane oss eco ove Signor SOLDI. 
Alfonso XI., oe ove / eve Signor TAMBERLIK, 


Axo 
Ferdinando, a Signor MARIO. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—M R. COSTA, 
CoMMENCE at Eicut o’Ciock. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, 





MRS. ANDERSON’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 


THE QUEEN. 


MRS. ANDERSON 


(Pianiste to Her Majesty the Queen, and Musical Instructress to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal.) 
Has the honour to inform her Patrons and Friends, that her Annual Grand 


MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place at the Royat Iratran Opgra, Covent GARDEN, 
ON FRIDAY, JUNE 20th, 

Commencing at Half-past One o'clock precisely. 

VOCAL AND INS/SRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
Mesdames Grisi, Viardot, Castellan, Angri, Anna Zerr, and Charton. Signori Mario, 
Tamberlik, Tamburini, Ronconi, isianchi, Tagliafico and Polonini, Herren Formes, 
Pischek, Stigelli, Stockhausen, and Rieschart. Pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson, and 
Mi:s Anderson Kirkman (neice of Mrs. Anderson). Violins, Signor Siv.ri aod M. 
S:inton (Violin solo to Her Majesty the Queen). Contra Bsaso, Signor Bottesini. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. The whole of the magnificent Band and Chorus are engaged 
to perform on this occasion. Mrs. Anderson respectfully solicits an early application 
for Boxes, Stal's, and Tickets. 
Tickets and Boxes to be had of Mrs. Anderson, 21, Manchester Street, Man- 


chester Square; at the Box Office of the Theatre, and at the principal Music 
Sellers and Libraries. 


MUSICAL UNION, 


iFTH MATINEE.—Tuesday next, half-past 3:—Quintet, G 
Minor, Mozart; Ave Maria, solo, violoncello, Schubert; trio, D major, op. 70, 
Beethoven ; quartet E flat. op. 44, Mendelssohn. Artists:—Ernst, Deloffre, Hill, 
and Seligmann (violoncellist from Paris). Pianoforte, Herr Halle. Strangers’ ad- 
missions to be had, half-a-guinea each, at Cramer and (o.’s, Regent-strect. No 
artists admitted without tickets from J. ELLA, Director. 
The Director's Matinée is fixed for the Sixth Meeting, June 24th, at which 
Sivori, Sainton, Laub, Deloffre, Hill, Piatti, Bottesini, 


MISS GODDARD 


BESS to announce that her FIRS£ GRAND CONCERT will 
take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 25, at the QUEEN'S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover-square, when she will be assisted by the most eminent Vocal and 
Instrumental talent. 

Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Single Ticket, 7s.—to be had of Cramer, Beale, and Co. ; 
and at the principal Music Publishers ; and of Miss Goddard, 14, Clarendon-road 
Villas, Notting Hill. 
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